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ABSTRACT 

This report is based on an iri-Jepth study of early 
education in five multicultural primary schools in England's Nest 
Midlands. The aim of the study was to identify developments and 
features of organization that facilitate communication between 
teachers and children and among the children themselves. Specifically 
examined were the abilities of 247 children entering primary school 
reception classes during 1982*83 as shown over time and in different 
settings. A total of 41 percent of participants were indigenous 
Whites, 34 percent were of Asian origin, 24 percent were of 
Afro-Caribbean origin, and the remaining 1 percent were of other 
backgrounds. Part I of the report describes the characteristics of 
the schools, classes, and children. Part II describes the language 
abilities of children in a variety of settings. In the discussion, 
attention is drawn to some children with communication problems and 
to the influence of the setting on their apparent competence. 
Evidence is also reported of young children's ability to sustain 
complex language in a variety of settings and, in some instances, in 
more than one language. Interview schedules for teachers of reception 
clarses and for parents are appended. (RH) 
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The following chapters contain the report of an In-depth 
study of the early education of children from a variety of 
different ethnic backgrounds which was undertaken in the West 
Midlands areas of Birninghaffl and Sandwell. The research was 
funded by an initial grant of £25,231 from the Department of 
Education and Science during 1982-63, and a su|3pleBentary grant 
of £6,000 during 1983-84 which made possible some additional 
work related to the study as originally planned. ^Hidden* costs 
were borne by Wolverhampton Polytechnic by the agreement to 
second a member of staff for one year during 1982-83 to work 
full-time on the project and for additional support during the 
extension of the project: also by permitting the involvement of 
members of the audio-visual department in proration of video 
materials related to the study. 

The research was based in the Department of Educational 
Psychology in the Dhiversity of Birmingham and was directed by 
Professor Margaret M. Clark, then Head of the Department of 
Educational Psychology. Dr. Jennifer Barr was Research Fellow on 
the project during 1982-83, Miss Wendy Dewhirst, Senior Lecturer 
at Wolverhampton Polytechnic, worked full-time on the research 
during 1982-83 and undertook considerable additional work in 
1983-84. Hicrc were three consultants to the research project. 
Dr. Marion Blank of Albert Einstein College of Medicine, New 
YoLkj Miss Meta Bogle of the University of the West Indies and 
Professor Edith King of the University of Denver, Colorado. 
Professor King's guidelines for analysis of classroom contexts 
proved valuable in the initial stages o£ the research. Dr. 
Blank's advice was sought throughout the two years of the project 
on the language assessment of the children on her test, the 
•Preschool Language Assessment Instrument' and in connection with 
the analysis of l;"iguage transcripts, and Miss Bogle assisted 
with the interpretation of the Creole features in the language of 
a number of the children. Mrs. Brenda Robson, who had been the 
principal research worker on a presdiool project from which this 
current study developed, gave invaluable help in the early stages 
in the collection of language samples in natural settings. Mr. 
R. Little of Wolverhampton Polytechnic, in consultation with the 
research team, prepared the audio-visual materials which have 
been developed during the project. 
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A project o£ thii nagnitude could not have been possible 
with this level of funding had it not be^ for the assistance of 
many other people either for a nominal fee or on a voluntary 
basis. Mrs. Heleama Whittaker, who prepared the Punjabi version 
of PLAZ and assessed most of the diildren on that version, was 
allocated tine by Sandwell Authority to undertake this work 
assistrJ by Nrs. Gay Malhotra. Ifie assessment of the language of 
over two hundred children in the project would not have been 
possible without the assistance of two Master's level students of 
the project director, nor would the collection of the preschool 
langi»ge transcripts have been possible without the assistance of 
other students on the same course on 'Psychology and the 
Education of tiie Young CSiild*. Ohe repeat testing in Biglish of 
the Punjabi-speaking children was possible only thanks to the 
help of Mrs. Charanjeet Garcha, an assessor on the Steering 
Committee who also assisted with some of the videotapes. The 
interviews of the reception class teachers by Miss Dewhirst were 
facilitated by Mrs. Eleanor Anderson, the other assessor, who 
•covered' during the teachers* absence and who also gave advice 
on the analysis of some of the language transcripts. Tlie group 
language discourse settings were devised fay Mrs. Elizabeth Coates 
who also undertook that aspect of the study as part of a research 
project for a higher degree. We are indebted to Mrs- Myra Dean 
for the work she undertook as a part-time assistant on the 
project. The members of the team greatly appreciate all the 
support they received from Mrs. Daphne Fowler who as research 
secretary not only typed numerous drafts of the canuscript but 
supported us and facilitated the research in a wide variety of 
ways. 

We would like to exjaress our thanks also to the members of 
the Steering Committee for their interest and encouragement 
throughout and particularly to Mrs. Brenda Staniland 1LM.I. and 
Dr. R. Hull cf D.E.S. and *:o Mrs. Garcha and Mrs. Anderson. We 
acknowledge with gratitude the advice and help of all those who 
have commented on drafts of this report. 

This research was in every sense a cooperative venture, 
not least between the research workers and the staffs of the 
schools and the administrators in the two local authorities whose 
support we gratefully acknowledge. We are indebted also to the 
parents who agreed to be interviewed for the insights they 
provided into their aims for their children and into their 
children's det-elopment. We hope that the findings of the study 
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will prove of value to those teachers and children who have so 
cheerfully welcomed us over the past two years and also to many 
others concerned with early education. We wish to express our 
thanks to the editors of Educational Review for publishing this 
book and particularly to Barrie Wade, General Editor, for his 
support. 

Ihe views whidi are expressed here are those of the authors 
and not necessarily of the Depeurtment of Education and Science. 



Margaret M. Clark 
Faculty of Education 
University of Birmingham. 
Septenfcer 1984. 
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Ihe following chapters contain the report of a study of the 
early education of children with comii.jnication difficulties 
particularly those from ethnic minority backgrounds which was 
undertaken in the West Kidlands over the period Nay 1982 - 
August 1983. Hie research was initially funded and planned as a 
one year project for 1982-83 but an extension into 1983-84, 
althou^ with limited funding, enabled some additional work to be 
undertaken, itie focus of the researrfi has been early education in 
multicultural primary schools. The aim of the study has been to 
identify promising developments and features of organisation 
which facilitate communication between teachers and children and 
between the children themselves. The children in the research 
were those entering the reception class in five primary schools 
with varied proportions of children from different ethnic 
backgrounds. In the following dwpters attention will be drawn 
to some children with communication problems and to the influence 
of the setting on their 253parent competence. Evid«ice will also 
be reported of young children found to be capable of sustaining 
complex language in a variety of settings, and in some instances 
in more than one language. There were children from each ethnic 
background found to have problems in communication as there were 
other children from each ethnic background with an impressive 
range of discourse skills even at this early age. 

The current research is a development from an earlier study 
undertaken in the West Midlands by the project director. That 
study, which had as its focus Preschool Education and Children 
with Special Needs and which was also funded by D.E.S., p5<>k 
place in the period 1979-1981 (Clark, Hobson and Brown i-r4 1982). 
Ihe aim, in the period immediately after the p'js'lication of the 
War nock Report Special Educational Needs- (HMSO 1978), was to 
investigate the incidence of diildren in ordinary preschool units 
perceived as having special needs. A major aspect of the study 
involved observation of children perceived as having special 
educational needs and of control children not so perceived within 
preschool units. Language samples were also obtained during 
free play in the units for a small sample of children, by means 
of radio microphones, and these were analysed to provide 
guidelines for staff development. The main study involved 104 
preschool units with 5,605 children in Birmingham and Coventry. 
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The definitions of special educational needs used in the research 
were in accord with the Warnock Report- 
It WIS clear in the study referred to above that difficulty 
in communication of and with many of the children with qsecial 
needs was seen as a major prcA>lem the staffs in the ) reschool 
units, in children with sensory or physical handicaps, as well as 
in other children. Valuable insights into the language of 
children in different settings, evidence of the richness of the 
dialogue of some of the children and guidelines for staf? iif 
their interactions with c±iildren with cx>mminication pr^^jms werci 
developed from the language tapes collected by tl^ use of radio 
microphones in the latter stages of the study. (See Robson 1583a, 
Robson 1983b.) 

Within the remit of that research it was not possible to 
study in any depth the problems of children for whom the 
communication problems were at least partly the result of the 
fact that English was a second language, of whom there were large 
numbers in bich these cities. These children v*o were mainly of 
Asian eth'-.ic origin were not evenly distributed across the cities 
and indeed formed the majority in some of the preschool units. 
It is equally important to consider how many of the children from 
ethnic minorities with oommmication problems in English may also 
have difficulties in their own language, which is of course a 
more difficult differential diagnosis- To assist in develc^ing 
an understanding of the educational needs of children from a 
variety of different ethnic backgrounds, v^ose early education 
may be in the same school setting, it is important to undertake 
an in-<3epth study in context and in a var iety of settings- Such a 
study may also throw some light on the problems faced by the 
staffs in catering for the educational needs of children from 
widely varied backgrounds and with differing levels of competence 
in English, whether or not it is their mother tongue. 

Following the completion of the preschool study referred to 
above it was felt that a research with a wider remit in terms of 
communication difficulties could provide useful insights for 
those involved in early education, especially if it were built on 
the experience gained and skills developed in the preschool 
study. The skills felt to be of particular value were those for 
recording and analysing language samples in a variety of 
settings. The aim would be to study children's transition from 
preschool to the reception class with language as a focus. In 

2 
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this way it would be hoped to gain insights of value in assisting 
teacheis to capitalize on the strengths of many of these children 
and to provide and develop settings which would most effectively 
help to overcome the difficulties of a nunter of the children in 
discourse with adults and with children. 

Two nursery schools in Birmingham which had been in the 
sample for the preschool research and which had a population of 
diildren from different ethnic backgrounds oo-cperated prior to 
the beginning of this funded research. A language sample was 
recorded in the mrsery school shortly before transfer to priroau-y 
school for as many as possible of the d.ildren due to enter the 
infant departm^t in September 198?. Two primary schools were 
identified which were likely to be attended by these children and 
the oo-cperation of these sdxx>ls in this study was enlisted: one 
of these schools had its own nursery class and admitted children 
from Vya^: class as well as the two nursery schools. In both of 
these primary schools children of Asian ethnic origin formed a 
very small minority of those in attendance, although in some 
schools in Birmingham that is the ethnic origin of many of the 
children. A third primary school was identified in a different 
part of Birmingham, selected because a ocmsiderable proportion of 
the children attending were Afro-Caribbean in ethnic origin. 
That school did not have a nursery class but a number of the 
children entering the reception class had attended one of two 
nearby nursery schools. It was possible to obtain a sample of 
language in the nursery schools for some of the children entering 
that school also. This was possible only after the funded 
research commenced and there£v'>re these were children due to 
transfer in January 1983 and not September 1982. The neighbouring 
authority of Sandwell vdiich also has a large number of children 
of Asian ethnic origin was interested in taking part in the 
research. Two primary schools were selected in that area, each 
with a high proportion cf children of Asian origin and for whom 
English is not their mother tongue- Each of these large primary 
scnools has its own nursery class which most children attend on a 
part-time basis in the year prior to entry to the reception 
class. Samples of language were also obtained in the nursery 
classes for children from a variety of ethnic backgrounds about 
to transfer to the infant department in these two schools. It 
should be noted that most of the preschool langiage samples were 
collected and transcribed prior to the appointment of the staff 
on the funded project. 



Thus, althoui^ the funded researdi was staffed for only one 
year, it was possible to obtain a sample of language in the 
nursery school or class for some of the children expected to 
enter the five primary schools selected for in-depth study. 
Preschool language samples were in effect available for 25 
children who entered a reception class in one of the five 
schools, children of a range of language competence and of 
different ethnic origins. Ihe transcripts of these tapes are the 
basis of a separate study, where relevant they will, however, be 
included in case studies in the present report. 

The focus of the study during session 1982-83 was on the 
rec^ion classes in these five fidxx9ls where seven of the nine 
classes were studied in depth over the session (both reception 
classes in one of the large primary schools, two of the four 
reception classes in the other and each reception class in the 
remaining three schools). Some information was csollected on all 
247 children who entered the reception class in these schools in 
1982-83 and a more detailed study was made of the language of 
some of the children in a variety of settings in the school. 
This included children who had entered from nurstry school or 
nursery class and some who had entered reception class from home 
without preschool education. It included diildren who were 
Asian, Afro-Caribbean and indigenous white in ethnic origin who 
were present in different proportions in the five schools. 

How similar v?ere the children in the five schools, in the 
two education autt^orities? What diallenges would be faced by a 
teacher of one of these reception classes and how would this be 
influenced by authority policy, school policy, the physical 
environment as well as the children themselves? How differently 
would the teachers of these seven reception classes develop their 
curriculum and organise their classrooms? If you were a child 
starting school in that year in one of these schools your 
experiences would be very different depending on a variety of 
factors including the children who happened to start with you, 
(their background, strengths and weaknesses), the education 
authority within which you lived, the physical environment of 
the school you attended and not least the teaching style of the 
teacher in whose class you were placed. All of these factors 
interacting with your own personal qualities and competence in 
language would determine your success in meeting the demands of 
early education emd benefiting to the full from its potential. 
These are the issues which will be explored in the following 
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chapters with evidence fron an in-depth study of the diildren in 
their various schrol settings over their first year in primary 
sd)Ool. For nany children the foundations for later micjcess or 
failure are laid at this early stage. It is hoped that the 
evidence from this study will wake a caontribution to ii^ovitig 
the education of young children in a multicultural raciety and it 
is to this end that the report has been organised. In addition, 
much of the material gathered during the course of the study has 
potential value for in-service work. 
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THE cBMncmasncs or the scaoas, qasses jbp cBnaaM 

CBAFEOI 2 

THE HE5EMKB SCBCXXg MP THEIR SETTDIGS 

The aims of this study were to identify criticed features in 
the communicative competence in the first years in school of 
children from a variety of ethnic backgrounds and to relate these 
to the features of their school environments. 

As was indicated in the previous diapter the main research 
covered the sdKxsl session 1982-83 and was an in-depth study of 
five primary schools, from within two local education 
authorities, with different proportions of children from Asian, 
Afro-Caribbean and indigenous white backgrounds. 

The Res arch Areas 

The West Midlands is in the tieart of England about 100 miles 
north of London. Birmingham is the largest conurbation in the 
region witl-i a total population of about one million while the 
population of Sandwell is over 300,000. Birmingham was severely 
damaged by bombing in World War II and the city centre has been 
gradually rebuilt, resulting in compact, traffic-free shopping 
and business areas with complex road systems going over, under 
eind around them. Birmingham, with its large and, at that time, 
steadily rising population had limited space for housing 
development and so replaced old terraces and villas with multi- 
storey flats. While improving living conditions, such housing 
policies often bring with them problems of isolation, lack of 
recreational and social facilities and an inadequate aivironm^t 
for young children. In many areas, high-rise flats and housing 
schemes were built alongside existing factories, gas works, 
electricity generating stations and foundries, making living 
conditions even less attractive. Accommodation becomes more 
spacious as one moves out of the city centre towards areas of 
owner -occi^ied bousing. While the physical environment is much 
improved it does not mean absence of social problems. Due to the 
current recession, unemployment and reduced working hours are 
imposing considerable financial strain on families with 



comxitaents whidi they can no longer meet. Sandwellf which was 
forned in 1974 by the bringing together of the areas of West 
BroRwlch and Harley, has aany problems comparable with those in 
Birsinghaa. As in Birmingham, pre-war housing was in places 
replaced by high-rise flats. 

The West Midlands is a multicultural and multiracial area. 
Many people arrived from the West Indies in the 1950s, attracted 
by the prospect of employment in the West Midlands. They were 
followed by Asian families, some of whom were compelled to loave 
the Punjab and Bangladesh because of war and political unrest. 
The Asians brought with them about twelve major languages with 
separate scripts, about eight major religions and four major 
castes (Lobo 1978). Ihe problems facing the Education and Social 
Services Departments were, and remain, highly complex. While 
most of the young children of ethnic minority groups now entering 
school are second and third generation immigrants, a few children 
are still entering school direct from the Indian Subcontinent or 
the West Indies (there were several instances within the present 
research population of children entering reception classes 
direct from overseas). Furthermore a number of children are 
absent from school for months while visiting relatives in the 
home country. Ohe length of such dk^nce may be extended because 
of the necessary medical formalities before readmission (again 
there were instances of such visits in the present research). In 
Birmingham the population percentages include roughly equal 
numbers born in India, the Caribbean and Pakistan while in 
Sandwell the proportions are roughly India 5: Caribbean 2: 
Pakistan 1. In addition to these which form the majority of the 
New Commonwealth and Pakistani groups there are within this 
category in both cities also first generation immigrants from 
East Africa, the rest of Africa, Bangladesh and the 
Mediterranean. At the time of the 1981 Census 8.7 per cent of 
the population of Birmingham of about one million had been born 
in the New Commonwealth or Pakistan, und in Sandwell 6.3 per cent 
of a population of about 307,000. This information, based on 
Census data, does not provide information on ethnic origin but 
only country of birth. The main ethnic minority groups are of 
course not evenly distributed within Birmingham or Sandwell and 
in some areas may form the majority of the population. In 
addition the geographical distribution will vary from time to 
time, influenced by housing policies and differential migration 
within the city which can result in particular schools having 
sudden variations in patterns not only of children from ethnic 
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minority backgrounds but of particular ethnic backgrounds (a 
Chang g pattern which was noted in the pciirary s^kwIs in this 
research) . 

The information above, based as it is on the 1981 Census, 
which does not provide evidence of ethnic origin but only country 
of birth, provides no information on the proportion of the 
pc^latioR from ethnic minority backgrounds where these were born 
in Britain- Furthermore, it does not indicate the impact on the 
educational provision of children from ethnic minority 
backgrounds entering the schools. A further important feature of 
relevance in predictions on the likely prc^rtions of children of 
different ethnic origin in schools is the evidence of birth 
rates, since, where these are different in various ethnic groi^js, 
this may result in dramatic differences in patterns in early 
education from adult population figures, or, even from those for 
the school population as a whole. As an illustration of this, 
over the years 1962-1977 there were trends with regard to live 
births in the City of Birmingham and the ethnic origin of the 
parents which are of relevance to this research. The following 
trends are *own diagrammatically in Figure 1(a). 

(1) The number of live births in 1977 was only about 60% of that 
in 1962. 

(ii) The decrease was even greater where one or both parents was 
of Jamaican and/or West Indian ethnic group (1977 births only 34% 
of that in 1962). 

(iii) In contrast where one or both parents was of Asian ethnic 
origin there was a fourfold increase over the same period. 

In 1962 for 12% of births one or both parents was of West 
Indian origin while by 1977 the figure had dropped to 7%. By 
1377, in contrast, for 20% of oirths, one or both parents was of 
Ai5ian ethnic origin, as compared with 2.6% in 1962 (with an 
increase from 8.8% between 1967 and 1977). A further interesting 
am^ relevant trend which differentiates the two groups over the 
period 1962-1977 is the proportion of births where one rather 
thai both parents was of the relevant ethnic group and these 
trends are shown in Figure 1(b). For those of West Indian ethnic 
origin this changed from 10% of about 2,700 in 1962 increasing to 
27% of 900 in 1977. For those of Asian ethnic origin the 
relevant percentage were 29% of about 570 births in 1962 reducing 
to 2.4 per cent of about 2,600 births in 1977. The ethnic origin 
of both parents was known in about 98% of births. 
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Figure 1: I.iv« births to city residents In BirMlii^ia» by ethnic 
group of parents 1962-1977 

(a) General Trends (b) Ethnic origin of each parent 
(based on tables issued by Corporation statistician) 
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To summarizej not allowing for migration in or out of the 
City, approximately 20% of the children entering school in 
Birmingham in 1982 were likely to be of Asian ethnic origin (as 
compared with 9% ten years earlier) and 71 of West Indian ethnic 
origin (as compared with 10% ten years earlier). Furthermore 
most of the children of Asian ethnic origin would have both 
parents of that ethnic origin while about oie quarter of those of 
Nest Indian ethnic origin wcHild have one parent who was 
indigenous white in ethnic origin. Itiis repres&its both a likely 
increase in the proportion of children entering school who are 
not indigenous white in ethnic origin, and also a marked iTxzrease 
in the pcoporticHi of such children whose mother tongue, and that 
of both parents, is other than aiglish. The above information is 
based on tables of Ethnic Origins of Birmin^m Children Born in 
1963, in 1972 and in 1977 issued by the City of Birmingham 
Corporation Statistician (each of which shows figures for earlier 
years) . 

According to a rect-nt report from the Central Statistical 
Office, City of Birmingham, the trends reported above have in 
general continued between 1977 and 1981, the most recent and 
final report entiUed Ethnic Origins of Birmingham Children Bom 
in 1981. The main difference appears to be an increase in live 
births between 1977 and 1981 which applies to all three ethnic 
groups referred to earlier. 'Jlie importance of the points made so 
far and their relevance to early education are reinforced by the 
more recent evidence. 1o quote from the above report: 

Para. 27j By 1981 the proportion of live births to Birmingham 
M.a residents formed by the ones of lAolly and partly 
non-Caucasian* parentage had climbed to 35.5% j those 
of wholly and partly Asian parentage formed 25.1% and 
the ones of wholly and partly Afro-Caribbean** 
parentage 9.1%. 



* Non-Caucasian is used in the 1981 report where non-White was 
used previously. 

* Afro-Caribbean is used where West Indian was used previously 

and will be used throughout this report. 
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Kb noted for 1977, in 1981 most children who had at least 
one parent of Asian ethnic origin had both parents of that 
background (for only about 3% of such children was this not the 
case). In contrast in 1981 (as in 1977) for about 28% of the 
children born that year who had at least one parent of Afro- 
Caribbean origin the other parent was Caucasian. This final 
report related some of the birth statistics to information from 
the 1981 Census and while there is not space here to include 
further detail, it is perhaps worth noting one further point: 

Para, 30: Two out of every three births of wholly Asian 
parentage in 1981 were to women who had lived in the 
United Kingdom for less than a decade. However , the 
number of Asian children born in the calendar year to 
women with no more than one year of residence 
continued to fall. 

Such dramatic changes in Earoportions of young children from 
different ethnic backgrounds for the City as a whole are likely 
also to be reflected in shifts in the particular areas of the 
City in which the different groi^is reside - partly influenced by 
availability of appropriate size of houses. Clearly it is likely 
that increasing numbers of sdiools in Birmingham will have either 
a sizeable minority or even a majority of children who have been 
born in the City to parents both of whom are of Asian ethnic 
origin. Some of these may be schools where previously there were 
few children of Asian origin but many of Afro-Caribbean ethnic 
origin. The pattern is likely to be somewhat different in 
secondary schools from primary, and even within a primary school 
as between the reception class and ipper classes. 

The total school population in Birminghaiu in January 1982 
was 186,345. This included 7,076 children in nursery schools and 
classes (about thirty per cent of whom were in nursery schools) 
and a further 5,798 children under five years of age on 31st 
August 1981, who were in infant classes. About half of those 
attending nursery schools or classes were in full-time attendance 
as were most of those in infant classes. These figures represent 
approximately 29 per cent of the estimated population of three 
and four year olds grouped together in nursery education and 53 
per cent of the estimated age group in school either in nursery 
education or in infant classes. 
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Ihe total school populatic»i in Sandwell in January 1982 was 
58,547. This included 2,696 children in nursery schools and 
classes (mainly the latter and mainly in part-time attendance). 
A further 2,180 children under five years of age on 31st August 
1981 were in attendance in January 1982 in infant classes (mainly 
in full-time attendance). Bie relevant percentages for Sandwell 
are 37 per cent of the estimated population of three and four 
year olds grouped together rising to 68 per cent if those in 
infant classes are included. While the relevant percentages in 
Sandwell are higher than in Birmingham, a higher proportion in 
Birmingham are in full-time attendance in nursery education. In 
both areas the proportions are higher than for ESigland as a whole 
(which are 22 per cent and 40 per cent respectively). The above 
figures are quoted from the statistical returns from the Local 
Education Authorities SUts Return No. 9 (1982) and Statistical 
Bulletin 8/83 entitled Pupils Under Five Years in Each Local 
Education Authority in England in January 1982 with permission 
from the Departmait of Education and Science- 

Ibe Researdi SciKX>ls 

Three of the five primary schools in the research have their 
own nursery classes- Two of the latter are large primary schools 
with a roll of over 380 (excluding the nursery class of about 60 
part-time places). The remaining three schools are smaller with 
rolls of between 200 and 300. The three primary schools with 
nursery classes are housed in old buildings, one recently 
modernised, one of which has already celebrated its centenary. 
The remaining two schools are more modern in design. 

Two of the schools in Birmingham (one an old school 
moc'ernised and one a newer school) are in the same inner city 
area, both are social priority schools. The former school has 
its own nursery class and also admits children from the same two 
nearby nursery schools as the other school, llie area served by 
these schools was devastated during World War II and the pre-war 
housing has been replaced by Mocks of high-rise flats where many 
of the children live. Many of the children are eligible for 
free meals (70% in one school and 65% in the other). 
Neighbouring schools have a high proportion of children of Asian 
origin. In both the research schools in oortrast over 60% of the 
children attending are indigenous white children mainly from 
socially deprived backgrounds. In each school there is a 
sizeable minority of children of Afro-Caribbean origin, with in 
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each school some children of Asian ethnic origin (though in one 
school a very small minority). The remaining school in 
Birmingham, also a social priority school, the smallest school in 
the sample, has only about 38% of its diildren with both parents 
indigenous white in ethnic origin with an almost equal number of 
Afro-Caribbean origin, most of the remainder are Asian in 
origin. The children attending this school also tend to live in 
high rise flats, which surround the school. H>e head teacher of 
the above sdiool was only in the second year in post at the time 
the research started. The headteacher of c»ie of the other 
Birmingham schools had only taken up j^spointment as the research 
commenced, agreeing to take part in the research partly because 
some of the children entering the reception class had already 
been observed in the nursery school. "Aie remaining headteacher 
in tiie Birmingham schools had been in post for seven years. 

The two schools in Sandwell are in the Smet-hwick area. 
Both are large old schools with many children attending of Asian 
ethnic origin, although each has a sizeable minority of 
indigenous white children and a minority of children of Af ro- 
Caribbeem ethnic background. Die headteachers of these sdxx>ls 
have both been in post for many years. One of the headteachers 
was appointed in 1964 as head of an infant school to which the 
junior department was added more recently. Ihe second of these 
headteachers has now retired after 27 years as headteacher of the 
other school. Over that period the school has changed from a 
large streamed junior school of white children to a primary 
school with a large nursery class and with a population 
predominantly of Asian ethnic origin. Ttue pattern is likely to 
change again and there is already evidence of this in the nursery 
class. Hie nunters of one parent families coming to live in the 
neighbouring high-rise flats combined with the growing families 
of those of Asian ethnic origin were reported to be affecting the 
intake. Both schools in Sandwell operate a policy whereby they 
attempt to ensure the possibility of attendance in the nursery 
class on a part-time basis for one year by children due to enter 
the reception class. B» parents of the children in the schools 
were reported to be committed to education and the attendance 
record is good. 1^ employment situation in the area is now said 
to be poor and it is a recent phenomenon that many children are 
now eligible for free meals (65% in one school and 41% in the 
other) - 
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In both BirKinghan and Sandwell there are Etlmic Minority 
Si|3port Services whidi supply schools with valuable information 
as well as t«adiin9 support. In Binsingham the schools 3erved by 
the Multicultural Siffsort Service are selected according to need, 
siost of the schools served in 1982-83 having a hi^ percentage of 
children for whon English is a second languages 170 of the 
present staff of 185 were employed in 1982-83 in teaching fiiglish 
as a second language. In 1962-83 none of the three Birningham 
primary schools in this research had a nember of the servic^e 
attad)ed to the staff. All thtee are small schools and all hav^ 
only a ninority of pi(>ils for whom fiiglish is a second language. 
'Am staff of the service has beoi almost doubled In 1983-84 which 
will sake extension of its work possible. Both Sandwell primary 
schools in the research with large proportions of children for 
whom English is a second language, had members of the Ethnic 
Minorities Siq^rt Service based in the school, both in the 
infant and junior departments, nie staff of the servicse in 1^2- 
83 was 75 full-time equivalents, 61 of whom were employed 
^lecificaliy to teach ftiglish as a second language. Sudi staff 
are placed in schools according to need and work is undertaken 
mainly with groups of children. Staff attend monthly team 
meetings at the Teachers* Centre and are supported by senior 
management of the service. 

The two authorities had different policies with regard to 
admission to reception class in 1982-83, although by July 1983 
comparable age-groips would have entered the reception class in 
both areas. In Sandwell the schools could admit in September all 
children who would reach five years of age during the school 
year, and this policy of one intake was adopted by both the 
primary schools in the research. It should be noted, however, 
that there were schools in Sandwell with more than one entry date 
during the session. In Birmingham in 1982-83 the normal 
practice was for a school to have three intakes in the year, one 
at the beginning of each term, September, January and April. 
This policy was adopted by all three Birmingham schools in the 
research where with some exceptions the children entered school 
in the term during which they would become five years of age. In 
1983-84 Birmingham has changed to a policy more similar to that 
of Sandwell. Parents may choose to have their children admitted 
to a school at the beginning of the school year in which they 
will be five years of age- Additional support staff are however 
to be made available for these 'pre-reception' children on a full 
or part-time basis depending on the size of the age-group in a 
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particular school. The influence of age on entry on a number of 
aspects will be discussed in the report. It has been noted at 
this stage, however, to indicate why it was nscessary in order to 
provide oomjarable figures for the schools in the two authorities 
to base any statistics collected from the schools on the roll in 
July 1983 and not at an earlier point in the session. 
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TBB CHIIi3RBi BUERIMG THE KKUEPriOH CTAfSSBS 



General characteristics of the five schools in the research 
and the areas in which they are based have been discussed briefly 
in so far as the information is necessary as a context for the 
study. It has been made clear that the five schools are not 
claimed to be representative of their areas, nor even typical (if 
there are indeed such schools). 1^ criteria for selecticm have 
been specified and the reasons for such a selection. There are 
lessons from this study for those involved in early education in 
other areas as well as those in the areas in which the research 
took place. Sufficient context about the children and their 
schools in required to enable readers to set their own children, 
schools and areas against this backdoth and thus to appreciate 
the significance for their practices of the experiences of these 
five schcxjls in 1982-83. 

As was indicated earlier the study is set in the reception 
classes of five schools with varied and varying proportions of 
children from different ethnic backgrounds. This is, however, 
only one of the ways in which the schools, and the children, 
differ from each other. Discussion will not be in terms of 
ethnic background specifically, except where this has bearing on 
a particular aspect of organisation or staffing, for example, or 
where certain children may be seen to have particular 
difficulties because their mother tongue is other than English. 

The aim in the study is to identify promising developments 
and features of organisation which facilitate communication 
between teachers and children, and between children themselves. 
Communication which appears stimulating and which paves the way 
for a promising educational start - and future - for children 
such as these wi.U be noted. Particular attention will be drawn 
to some children with communication problems - and to others 
highly successful in sustaining dialogue in a variety of settings 
{in some instances in more than one language). In this present 
chapter the context will be set more s^aecif ically by brief 
reference to features of local and national policy as they are 
reflected more specifically in characteristics of the children 
entering the infant department in the five schools in 1982-83 
and the staffing and organisation within the school. Certain 
characteristics of the population of a given primeury school may 
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remain constant over a period of years determined by size of 
school, its general reputation and its catchment area as 
designated by the local authority. Even within these aspects 
there may be variations dependent on parental choice for or 
against a given school which in turn may be influenced by its 
past history, its educational traditions - and possibly the 
ethnic mix already in the school. Likewise the local housing 
policy will influence the numbers of young children of school 
starting age available to enter any of the local schools. 
Nationally the compulsory school age commences at the beginning 
of the term following a child's fifth birthday, local education 
authorities do have discretion, however, to admit children 
earlier, and many do. The precise pattern of admission 
varies from one local authority to another and, even within one 
authority, schools may have flexiL'lity with regard to intake 
depending for example on the i3emand for places in their school at 
a given time. While in Britain considerable discretion does 
normally rest with head teachers on intake and school 
organisation they cannot remain unaffected by local and national 
policies - changes in one or other may indeed suddenly have an 
effect on the organisation within the school or pattern of 
children entering the reception class. Some features of the group 
of 247 children entering the infant departments in these five 
schools in 1982-83 are set out in Table 3.1 on the following 
page. 
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Mle 3.1 DUtribution and characteristics ^ children entering 
reog>tion class in tivt schools in 1982-a3 

Sandwell Bimingham 



• 


Characteristics 


School 


School 


School 


School 


Schoo 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Totals 














as recorded by 












• 


July 1983 


64 


64 


35 


40 


45 




Entry dates 










8 




Septenber 


64 


64 


17 


19 




Janueiry 






o 


9 




• 


April 






12 


12 


21 




Nursery Education 














Yes 


54 (+3) 


48 


32 


26 


30 




No 


7 


13 


3 


12 


12 


• 


Not knovm 




3 




2 


3 




Ethnic Origin 














Indigenous white 


14 


23 


?1 


17 


27 




Asian 


38 


29 


7 


7 


2 


• 


Afro-Car ibbean 


11 


12 


6 


16 


15 




Other 


1 




1 




1 




Left 














during session 


8 


3 


1 


5 


2 



Notes 

a) Two children in School 1 who recently arrived in the UJC- were 
given their first term in nursery class. 

b) One child entered School 2 and C3n leaving there entered 
School 1. That child thus appears in both columns since from 
the perspective of i.he schools there were 248 registrations. 
Thus, entries total 248 while in references in the text to 
children and their characteristics this diild is counted once 
only, with totals ol: 247 and con?cguent slight adjustments to 
the sub-categories. 
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Admission dates and age on entry 

Utiete were similarities in the pattern of date of and age on 
entry to the two Sandwell primary sdioolSr and between the three 
Birmingham schoolSr with a wide difference between the schools in 
the two areas. By July 1983, the end of the sc1k3o1 year, the age 
group which had entered the reception class during 1982-83 was 
similar across all five schools and by then included children who 
almost without exception had reached their fifth birthday by 
August 1983 (that is with dates of birth between July 1977 and 
August 1978). In the two Sandwell schools, however, children 
entered the reception classes on or near a single entry date at 
the beginning of the school year in September 1982. A few 
children entered mid-session by transfer from other schools for 
example, and several entered direct from overseas (one from India 
and one from the West Indies). In the three Birmingham schjols 
in contrast there were three entry dateu (S^)tember, January and 
April) and, with only a few exceptions, the children in these 
schools entered during the term in which they would reach five 
years of age (September entry dates of birth 9.77 - 12.77; 
January entry dates of birth 1.78 - 4.78; and April entry dates 
of birth 5.78 - 8.78). In these schools also some '-hildren were 
admitted from other schools mid-term- 

Age on admission and entry dates are policy decisions which 
have inevitable organisational in5)lications for the deployment of 
staff in a school. They also have implications for the 
diildren themselves as they may determine v^ether the children 
enter the infant department with their friends, how long they 
remain in the infant department, how many dianges of teacher they 
may have in their first few years at school - to quote only a few 
implications. Each pattern has its own strengths and weaknesses 
some of which are interrelated to the size of intake into a 
particular school. The fact that the three Birmingham schools in 
the study were all relatively small (with an intake of between 
35-45) meant that the implications organisationally were rather 
different from those in a larger school with an intake of say 
over sixty. Hie organisational problems are further complicated 
by the fact that even where date of birth on entry is defined, 
there may be wide and not fully predictable fluctuations in 
numbers entering the schools on ea.ch of the three dates. In 
school 5 for example the numbers entering on the three dates were 
8, 16 and 19 (with a further two mid-term) and in School 3 the 
numbers were 17, 6 and 10 (with a further two entering mid- 
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term). Biese points have been discussed in some detail because 
they had important implications for the children in the study and 
are also a necessary context for gaining insights from the study. 
There is flexibility even within a local policy framework for 
decisions by headteachers and some of the issues raised here are 
pertinent to staff discussions on the benefits and weaknesses of 
different decisions. 

It is apparent from the above that in some aspects of this 
report it will be necessary to distinguish between the 
organisational patterns in the two Sandwell schools and those in 
the Birmingham schools, not solely because they are in different 
local authorities but rather because of their decisions related 
to their authority's policy with regard to entry. Thus children 
in the study of the same age have had a different length of time 
in the infant department depeixSing on where they live. Account 
will be taken of this and its implications considered when 
discussing the language ap«^essment of the children who were 
tested near to the time of their entry into school. 

"Ihe total number of children entering the reception classes 
in the five schools during 1982-83 was 247 (127 in the two 
Sandwell schools and 120 in the three Birmingham schools). 
Nineteen of these children entered either mid-session in the 
Sandwell schools, or mid-term in the Birmingham schools, that is 
other than at the normal entry date. Eighteen children left 
these schools during the session, and one transferred to a 
different school in the research. The educational implications 
of these moves so early in their school career are important 
issues and where, within the research, there is any relevant 
material, it will be reported. 

Preschool education and the research sanple 

Several points have already been stressed with regard to 
preschool education in the Birmingham and Sandwell authorities:- 

1) that in both areas a higher proportion of children in 1981-82 
received nursery education than the average for England? 

2) that in Sandwell this was predominantly in nursery classes and 
part-time, while in Birmingham roughly equal proportions 
attended nursery schools and classes and in roughly equal 
proportions of full and part-time. 
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since all the schools in the study were in areas of multiple 
deprivation within the cities it is not surprising to note that a 
high proportion of the children entering the reception class in 
the research schools had received nursery education. In Sandwell 
most of the children entering the research schools who had 
received nursery education had attended nursery classes for a 
maximum of one year and part-time. Most of the children in the 
research schools in Birmingham who had received nursery education 
had attended nursery schools, might have attended for two years 
and may well have attended full-time. Hie information asked of 
the primary schools was, however, only whether or not the 
children had attended nursery education. Further information will 
be available for the children studied in 6epth. 

Two of the three Birmingham priroeury schools were selected 
for this study because each received children from two large 
neighbouring nursery schools with a multi-ethnic population. Che 
of these primary schools also has it? own nursery class aid in 
that school all but three of the children entering reception 
class were known to have attended nursery school or the school's 
own nursery clasr. Two of these three had entered mid-term 
rather than at a normal entry date, presumably from another irea. 
Over 60 per cent of the children in the remaining two Birmingham 
primary schools had attended nursery school, each having two 
large nursery schools nearby. Each of the two Sandwell primary 
schools has its own nursery class and as a policy attempts to 
ensure that children will have a year part-time in nursery class 
before entry to the reception class. Each has a 30 place 
full-time equivalent nursery class and an intake to the reception 
class of approximately sixty. By part-time attendance in the 
class it was possible to ensure that 84 and 75 per cent respecti- 
vely of the intake had some nursery education. In these schools 
also some of those without nursery education were among those 
children who entered mid-session from aiother district. In one 
of these schools five of the seven children without nursery 
education entered mid-session as transfers, two other children 
who entered direct from abroad were given a term in the nursery 
class. iSie pattern in the other school was similar. 

Ihus for only a minority of this sample of children entering 
reception class in 1982-83 was this their first experience of an 
educational institution- Seventy-seven per cent were known to 
have already attended a marsery school or class, indeed this was 
true for most of those wi o entered at the normal entry date. The 
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fact that most children entering these schools had already 
attended a nursery school or class meant that they might well 
enter reception class with friendships already established. In 
this present study there is only limited information available 
concerning children who entered other than at the normal date, 
diildren who were transferred from other schools or arrived from 
another country. Xt is worth stressing that such children are 
likely to have problems of a greater magnitude than are 
experienced by the other children in the age groi^ - particulaurly 
if the dianges of school are frequent, if they are associated 
with "amily or social problems and/or if they are children for 
whom ii^.jlish is a second language who will require to establish 
new friendships in a strange setting. For these mid-term or mid- 
session entries or transfers there was no such support in this 
new setting. 

Although the majority of the children in this sample had 
attended preschool education, for most of those in the three 
Birmingham sc^xx3ls entry to the reception class meant a change of 
school; in the Sandwell schools it meant transfer to a different 
department in the same school. The extent to which there is a 
co-ordinated policy between the nursery class and the infant 
d^>eu:tment may vary. Whether, for example, diildren wtK) have 
made friendships at that earlier stage will be placed together on 
entry to the infant department, to what extent records will be 
passed on and used at the next stage. Relationships between the 
staffs at the different stages, policies and the attitudes of 
those in charge will all influence this, as will the physical 
layout of the building and playgrounds - facilitating or 
thwarting contacts between staff and between children. The 
problems are not insurmountable but may be considerable. Where 
the transfer is from not just one nursery school but several, and 
the children in a given nursery school may leave for one of 
several primary schools, the problems in co-ordinatiai are even 
greater. Infornjal contacts are often close, as in the scIkxjIs in 
this study, but changes of those in charge in the various schools 
mean re-establishing links, in both a primary school in the 
research and nursery schools linked with two of the schools 
in 1982-83, for example, there was a change of head teacher, 
while two of the other head teachers had only recently 
taken their appointments (cne nursery sdiool and one primary 
school) . 
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Clearly while for son^ diildr&i a change o£ schcx}!, or entry 
to school for the first tine, may be a stimulus, for some 
children the diange may place considerable strain which may be 
alleviated by the presence of friends or at least children who 
are familiar. For some children the different pattern of 
organisation and expectations of the reception class may be 
something for which they are ready and indeed whirfi they find a 
challsige, for others ^ change from the presd)ool setting may 
be something which they find stressful or which causes them to 
withdraw into a somewhat apathetic state. The majority of 
children in this study had attended some form of educational 
provision prior to entry to infant school, possibly in same 
school, and for a number of the children there are samples of 
language available in the preschool setting - from three nursery 
schools and two nursery classes. The dialogue in these gives 
valuable information on this s^pect when considered together with 
the language samples from a range of settings during the 
succeeding yaax. 

Thus entering the reception classes in these five schools 
were:- 

- a majority of children who had some ecperience of 'school' and 
for a number of these, of that school; 

- some who were experiencing their first transfer within the 
educational system, and, depending on their precise age, the 
age of entry and the particular school to which they were 
admitted, they might or might not be together with children 
with whom they had established friendships in the previous 
setting; 

- a minority who were entering frcan home; 

- a few who had experience of some other form of preschool 
provision (not necessarily known to the school) such as a day 
nursery or preschool playgroup; 

- a few who may have had experience of a day nursery prior to 
entry to nursery education; 

- some entering late or by transfer from some other school or 
country. 

In this study 189 of 247 children were known to have had 
previous experience of a nursery school or class before the date 
for their entry to reception class. 
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Ethnic bttckground of the diildrcfl 

Brief reference his already been made to the proportions of 
children from different ethnic backgrounds in the five primary 
schools and to the fact that the schools were selected so that 
within the study there were schools with varied proportions of 
children from different backgrounds- The proportions of such 
children in the reception classes were not necessarily the sane 
as in the rest of the school, since in some schools the ethnic 
pattern vas already undergoing a rapid change. It was possible 
thus within a single school for a teacher responsible for 
children at a particular stage to have a large number of children 
from one ethnic background and another teacher with a different 
age-group to have a very different ethnic composition in the 
class. Even the intake in the following year into a given class 
could change as a result of mobility, as was apparent in one of 
the schools. Such features are important in discussing early 
education or indeed any stage of education, and particularly so 
in areas of high internal mobility consequent on housing policies 
for example. 

As was shown in Table 3.1 in School 1, children of Asian 
origin were in the majority in the reception classes (64 children 
were admitted, 38 of whom were of Asian origin with 14 indigenous 
white children, 11 of Afro-Caribbean origin and one other child). 
In School 2 those of Asian origin, though not in the majority, 
formed the largest single group - 29 children of an intake of 64 
{with 23 indigenous white children and 12 of Afro-Caribbean 
origin). In the remaining three schools the largest single 
ethnic groi^ was indigenous v^ite children with seven, seven and 
two children in Schools 3, 4 and 5 respectively of Asian origin. 
In groins of 35, 40 and 45 children in these three schools there 
were 6, 16 and 15 children respectively of Afro-Caribbean ethnic 
origin. Hius in the reception classes of two of the schools for 
many of the children English was not the mother tongue- At 
least, however, there were a number of companions of a similar 
ethnic origin - and with a common mother tongue namely Punjabi, 
which was common to most of these children. In the three 
remaining schools not only were there few children of Asian 
origin in the reception classes but they did not necessarily have 
the same mother tongue. Punjabi was not the mother tongue for 
the few children of Asian origin in the three Birmingham schools 
in the sample; for some it was Urdu, for others Gujerati. Thus 
not only were there few of them in a single school but also they 
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did not necessarily share a common language with any other child 
in the intake. This is worth stressing at this point to 
indicate the danger of assuming that children of similar ethnic 
origin have a common language or religion- This will be 
discussed further when considering the language assessment. It 
seemed important to give the figures for children in the 
reception classes from different ethnic backgrounds in absolute 
terms rather than in percentages - and by school. In order to 
perceive the situation from the child's perspective it is 
important also to consider these patterns in relation to date of 
entry and organisation of the reception classes in the various 
schools. 

It should be noted that for the purpose of this study ethnic 
background was regarded as other than indigenous white where at 
least one parent was known to be other than indigenous white. 
Otiis was felt to be the best criterion in the circumstances since 
a number of the children were from one parent families and in 
some instances only one parent's origin was known to the school. 
There were only three children in the intake to the reception 
classes who did not fit into the three groups described above. 

The total numbers of children from the different ethnic 
backgrounds entering the reception classes in the five schools in 
1982-83 were:- 

Irt3igenous white ~ 102 (41%) 

At least one parent of Asian ethnic origin - 83 (34%) 

At least one parent of Afro-Caribbean ethnic origin - 59 (24%) 

Other - 3 (1%) 

Of the 18 children who left during the session, 9 were Asian, 8 
indigenous white and 1 Afro-Caribbean in origin; thus the 
distribution was little affected by the end of the session. 
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Of qanisation of reoeption classes in the Baig»le SctqoIs 

Patterns of organisation in relation to dates of entry in 
the five schools are shown in Table 3.2. 



Table 3.2 Reception classes in the five schools at end of 
aessiun 1^2-83 in relation to entry 



Characteristics 



Sandwell Birningham 
S<dx50l School School School School 
1 2 3 4 5 



Children in Reception Class 
Nuiifeer at end of session 
- Reception Class A 

B 
C 
D 



29 
27 



17a 
15a 
13a 
16a 



23b 



29c 



26d 



Moved out of reception 
class during session 



11 



17 



Left during session 



8 



Total intake 



64 



64 



35 



40 



45 



Notes 

a) Reception children formed only half of each of these classes. 

b) Five of these children were from September intake of 17 

(11 noved \3p a class, 1 left) . 
6 were from January intake 
12 were from April intake. 

c) Nine of these child n were from September intake of 19 

(6 moved up a class, 4 left) 

8 were from January intake (1 left) 

12 were from April intake. 

d) September intake of 8 were in class 2 or 3. 

6 were from January intake (9 of these in class 2, 1 left) 
20 were from April intake. 
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In Schools 1 and 2, each with an intake of over sixty 
children to reception classes in 1982-83, and a single entry 
date, different policy decisions had been taken with regard to 
organisation of classes in the infant department. In School 1 
there were six classes in the infant department, two for each age 
level. The children in the 'new' intake were placed in one or 
other of the available classes in such a way as to give roughly 
comparable classes, based on any known factors, for example, from 
the experience in the nursery class. In School 2, the other 
large school, which also had six classes in the infant 
department, four of these classes had both first and second year 
children and the remaining two classes had children in their 
third year in school. In that school, thus, the children 
entering could be placed in any of four classes and would share 
their classroom and teacher with children with a year's 
experience of school, while all children entering that school 
were included in the language assessment which formed part of the 
research, only two of the four classes with 'reception' children 
were observed. Q)oice was made partly on the basis of classes 
entered by diildren for whom language samples from the prescdxx>l 
stage were available. Staffing on the research project would not 
have permitted the inclusion of all nine classrooms across the 
schools together with all the other important aspects included 
during the year. This decision did, however, allow for two 
classes to be observed in each of the large schools, and the one 
rec^Ttion class in the three smaller schools. When ccmsidering 
later the possible diversity of experiences over their first year 
in school of this group of children, it should be noted that 
while all five schools were included, only seven of the nine 
possible classes formed the basis of the comments. Thus any 
diversity noted might have been even wider had all the classes 
been observed. 

In the remaining three schools with intakes of between 35-45 
and three entry dates, not only were there decisions on 
organisation to be made at the beginning of the school year, hut 
further decisions later concerning possible reorganisation as 
further diildren in varying numbers entered in January and April. 
In School 3 with an intake of 35 children over the year, the 
group of 17 children entering in September was joined by the 
small group of six who entered in January. By the summer term it 
was necessary in order to accommodate the third intake to move 
most of the first intake up into the next class. Only five of 
the September intake (2 boys and 3 girls) remained in the 
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reception class in the summer term. In School 4 the pattern was 
similar, with nine children (5 boys and 4 girls) of the 19 who 
entered in feptember still in the reception class in the summer 
term. Four children left and the rest ncved ip a class. Most 
of the children who entered that school in 1982-83 had at least 
one change of teacher during the year, others had two changes as 
unfortunately the teacher of the reception class left early in 
the New Year. The organisational problems faced by School 5 were 
even greater, as only eig^t children entered in September with a 
larger intake in January and an even larger intake 
prc^rtionately in ^il. The first group were taught initially 
with another group of older children. By the summer term there 
was a reception class of 28 which contained all the summer term 
intake and some of those who had entered in January, the 
remainder of that intake having been transferred to the second 
class, as had most of the September intake. For two of the older 
girls in the first intake a further move had been necessary. A 
single entry date may have romy drawbacks and does not aolve all 
problems for teachers or children. However, in a smaller 
school, it does at least make the allocation of resources more 
easily planned over the school year when there is a more exact 
knowledge of the numbers involved. 

It has been necessary to deal with this aspect in some 
detail since otherwise it is not possible either to appreciate 
the decisions made and problems faced by the teachers (and 
research workerss), or indeed to realise the practical 
implications for individual children of policy decisions on aitry 
date, age on entry, class organisation and related matters. As a 
consequence of the in-depth nature of this present study and its 
focus on communication with and between children it is possible 
to highlight the effects of various organisational decisions on 
individual children- Inevitably with the limited resources in 
the project and the focus on reception classes, we have less 
information on children who, for a variety of reasons, have been 
moved out of 'che reception class during the year, and also on the 
few children, who were retained in the nursery class. It is 
important in any discussions of implications of policy decisions 
to bear all these children in mind, and important also to 
consider the; progress of children who change school during their 
first year >di who have extended absence for whatever reason. 
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gTiniy of Chardcteristics of Classes and Qiildren 

•nie diaracteristics of the children «itering the reception 
classes in the five schools during 1982-83 are shown in Table 
3.1, and in Table 3.2 were shown the patterns of reception 
cliisses in the five sdiools as at July 1983 with some indication 
of the period of the year during whirfj these children had been in 
the reception class. Prom this latter table it is possible to 
gain at least some appreciation of the effects of the size of the 
school, policy of the school with regard to entry, and 
organisational decisions within the school on the nature of the 
groi^ allocated to the reception class teachers. In Sdiools 1 
and 2 the teachers had children who on entry ranged from 4 to 5 
years of age and many for whom English was not their mother 
tongue. Itjey were able however to plan for their class over the 
session on the assumption that, with the exception of those who 
left either temporarily or permanently or who entered mid- 
session » the children would be their responsibility throughout 
the session. In Schools 3, 4 and 5, in contrast, the reception 
class teacher at July 1983 had few children who had been with her 
for the year and conversely 'reception class* children had been 
moved into other classes where they had now joined children of 
different lengths of school experience. Thus other staff in 
these schools were also teaching 'reception' children, if the 
term is used to define children in their first year in school. 
Furthermore a number of the children in these reception classes 
in July had so far been only one term or at most, two terms in 
school. Yet these teachers might not continue to be responsible 
for their education beyond the summer vacation- If Table 3.2 is 
considered in conjunction with Tablo 3.1 it becomes possible to 
gain some picture of the range of characteristics of the children 
for whose education the reception class teachers were 
responsible. Likewise 't is possible to appreciate at least to 
some extent the very different groupings and also constancy of 
setting available to the children entering classes in even sudi a 
small number of schools within two neighbouring areas. Such 
differences would be multiplied were one to 'map* for such 
features in large numbers of schools in these areas - or to 
extend this analysis to other areas with more or less nursery 
provision, different dates of entry, sizes of school or 
organisational patterns. 
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A further aspect of relevance to the planning by the 
reception class teachers for the children for whom they were 
responsible was the extent and range of support services 
available, and the presence of other adults regularly in the 
classroom. These features can be described more effectively in 
the context of the detailed consideration of the classrooms whidi 
will be found in Chapters 5 and 6. A decision was made to assess 
the language competence in English of the children entering these 
five schools in 1982-83. The information from this assessment 
which was undertaken about the time of the children's entry to 
school gives further insight into the range of characteristics of 
the children in different classes and of children within 
particular reception classes. The results of this will be 
discussed in the next chapter in so far as this provides a 
context for the following discussion of the classrooms as 
contexts for learning. More detailed discussion on the 
children's language in different settings will be reserved for 
Part II of this report. 
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moacB 8Kni£ of tbk camcwsH cm Bwior td sqcxx 

l!he intention originally was to assess the language skills 
o£ target children only, those for whom samples of language in a 
variety of settings would also be available. Early in this 
research it became apparent tiiat it would be valuable to have an 
assessment of all the children in the reception classes in the 
five selected schools at time of entry to school. This would 
enable the competence of target diildren to be set in context and 
would also give a common measure en which to compare the language 
of children in a particular class and between classes. The 
Preschool Language Assessment Instrument (Blank, Bose and Berlin 
(1978a)) was selected for the following reasons: 

a) it was devised specifical!.y for children about the point of 
entry to sciwol 

b) it assesses their ability to respond to questions of different 
levels of cooplexity 

c) it requires a limited amount of language from the children to 
respond to most questions , even m'-^.e complex que<;tions 
(pointing being the response to a number of questions) 

d) it provides a profile of the child's success in meeting the 
demands of the different levels of questions including an 
arialytical assessment of the errors 

e) the profile can be used diagnostically to plan language work 
for children showing limited competence (discussed in Blank, 
Rose and Berlin 1978b). Marion Blank, the senior author of 
the test, and a consultant on this research project, has 
^Llso devised a framework related to the structure of the test 
which can be utilized in analysing children's discourse skills 
in 'natural' as contrasted with 'contrived' settings. Both 
the test and the analytical procedures were used in the 
preschool research referred to earlier (Clark, Robson and 
Browning 1982)- Together they proved valuable research tools 
and offered diagnostic insights. 

In later sections of the report the extent to which the 
assessment on the Preschool Language Assessment Instrument (PIAI) 
did provide insights about the competence of specific diildren 
will be discussed and its relationship to the language skills 
shown in other contexts. The potential of the test as a 
diagnostic instrument on which to base language woLk with 
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individual children will also be considered later. The 
discussion in the present chapter will be confined to the results 
of the children on PLAI considered in relation to a number of 
relevant variables in order to enable the results to be used in 
the following chapter, in which the characteristics of the 
diildren in the various reception classes will be analysed. 

While appreciating the value of assessing all the children 
on PLAI it was a matter of concern that this would be time- 
consuming within a one year research with only two research 
workers. There was a danger that a decision to undertake the 
assessment of over two hundred children early in the research 
would prevent the research workers devoting themselves to other 
equally important aspects- Thanks to the assistance of two 
teachers who were full-time students on a Master's level course 
to which the director of the research was tutor, it was possible 
to undertake this additional valuable aspect. One of the 
students was the head of a nursery school, the other a primary 
school teacher and both as part of their course were gaining 
experience in assessing the language of young children. 1*ie two 
research workers with this assistance were able to test most of 
the children in the study on PLAI in English. At a later stage 
in the project it was decided to attempt to assess the children 
for whom Punjabi was their mother tongue on a translation into 
Punjabi of the test by another Master's level student. That 
student with the assistance of another Punjabi speaker undertook 
that further aspect, which will be discussed in a later chapter. 

Ihe Preschool language AfweR fa npn t Instnanent 

The test is designed to assess the discourse skills of young 
children between three and six years of age. A distinction is 
made in the test between questions in terms of their "perceptual 
distance'. Questions that require the child to apply language to 
salient features of perception are at the lowest level of 
abstraction and those that require the child to 'restructure' or 
•reflect' on perception are at the highest level. Teachers place 
demands on children which require varying levels of abstraction 
and the aim of the test is to assess the extent to which the 
child can respond to questions at different levels of complexity. 
Where possible even the questions of higher levels of complexity 
which have been selected can be answered by pointing, or a few 
words, to avoid as far as possible children's understanding being 
underestimated because of limited ability in expressive language. 
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A profile is obtained from the assessment whereby for each level 
of questions, the child is identified as weak, moderately weak, 
moderately strong or strong. Mo global score is calculated but in 
addition to the numerical scores qualitative scares are obtained 
for those questions requiring verbal responses, based on whether 
the responses are fully adequate, acceptable or ambiguous. If 
the child does not give an adequate response, then this also is 
categorised as to whether it was invalid, irrelevant, whether the 
child said *Don't know', or indeed failed to respond. For most 
children when wrong, the response is in the 'invalid* category. 
Diagnostically it is valuable to have this further analysis for 
children who respond inadequately even to the lower levels of 
question. Such children, the authors of the test suggest, are 
unlikely to ooipe with the communication demands of the classroom. 
Where children are repeatedly faced with questions well beyond 
their level of competence they will become increasingly 
frustrated, may appear distractable, or become reluctant to 
answer. 

To assess a child on PLAI takes about 15-30 minutes. The 
questions on different levels (15 at each of the four levels) are 
interspersed making it possible in most instances bo retain the 
co-operation and interest of even very poorly functioning young 
children. The test materials consist of black and white line 
drawings and most questions require only pointing or a few words 
for an adequate response, even for the higher levels of questions, 
although for some of these latter questions verbal answers are 
required. 

Ihe following are examples of questions at each of the four 
levels of caiT$>lexity- 

Level 1: Matching perception may involve naming an object, 
repeating a sentence, pointing to a matching object, remembering 
pictures of objects just seen 

Level 2: Selective analysis of perceptions may involve asking the 
child to select a picture of something you can, for exsunple, cut 
with, or saying how certain pictures differ or what you can do 
with something 

Level 3: Reordering perception - may involve asking the child to 
point to the pictures that are not cups, or saying how two 
pictures are the same (e.g. scissors and a knife) or defining a 
'cup' for example- 
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Level 4: Reasoning about perception may involve answers to *why' 
questions, or where would tiie ball be if the baby dropped it, or 
what would happen if (with a picture available as a focus). 

BaKAground information on testing 

As was indicated in the previous diapter, in two of the 
schools there was only one entry date in September, at which 
point children aged between four and five years of age started 
school, while in the remaining three schools there were three 
entry dates with an age range in each of ajjproximately 4 years 9 
months to 5 years of age. It was thus necessary to decide 
whether to match approximately for age at time of testing or for 
time in school. It was decided that to test near to sciKx>l entry 
would provide information which could more easily be discussed in 
educationally meaningful terms with the teachers. Since the 
procedure fur calculating profiles on the test does not make an 
age allowance the results in this study were recorded in such a 
way that they could be plotted against month of birth. This made 
it possible to consider such factors as the distributi(xi across 
the age group, also within schools and classes, for children for 
whom English was a second language. It was also possible to 
check the extent to which the children ^wing limited competence 
were among the youngest on entry, and those showing a high level 
of discourse skills were among the older children. Because of 
the difference in age distribution at time of entry in the two 
Sandwell schools as compared with the three Birmingham schools 
the results were treated separately where appropriate. A few 
children entering Birmingham schools for whom language sample 
had been collected in the nursery had been assessed at that time. 
The test was not therefore repeated. A check was made on these 
scores to determine whether these children were among the lowest 
scoring; this did not prove to be the case. Since these were 
children entering Birmingham schools in the September they were 
not among the younger children. A further decision was 
necessary, nainely whether to test children who entered other than 
at the normal entry dates. On several grounds it was decided to 
omit such children of whom there were 20 (one of whom was a 
transfer from another research school where she had already been 
tested) partly because of the extra work that would have been 
involved both for the research team and for the schools in 
ensuring that they also were assessed near to entry. A further 
reason for their exclusion was that it was not always known at an 
early stage whether or not they had previously attended another 
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8d)Ool and were therefore transfers or whether they were merely 
late entries to school. A few diildren who were on the reception 
class lists left before they could be tested (7 children). The 
only other diildren omitted were six who were absent on a number 
of occasions. 

Thus 215 of the total intake of 247 children were assessed 
on the Preschool Language Assessment Instrument and the results 
of this will now be considered. Eleven children who were 
assessed left before the end of the session but their results 
have been included. A few of these for whom Punjabi was their 
mother tongue had left before they could be assessed also on the 
translation into Punjabi of FLAI. 

Soocing of the Language Asaessaent on HAI 

As there is no single score awarded in the test but rather a 
profile based on scores on f-he four levels of questions, it was 
necessary to make a decision on the appropriate basis for the 
comparison of the language abilities of the children in this 
study. In later sections of the report the diagnostic 
information of the children's responses to the different levels 
of (jiestions will be considered, but for the preliminary analysis 
a single rating was felt to be useful. This was made after 
consideration of the range of profiles in the research sample 2nd 
the tables of profiles in the manual. The children were grouped 
in six categories according to their scores on the questions at 
the various levels as follows:^ 



A. Strong or moderately strong at all four levels. This is a 
level reached by about half the 'middle class' children in 
the standardisation sample for the test but by few of the 
'working class' sample of four year olds (but about 25 per 
cent of the five year olds) . 

B. Strong or moderately strong on questions at three levels but 
weak or moderately weak on questions at the remaining level. 
The children in this groi^j were responding adequately except 
to questions requiring for example explanations such as 
'what will happen if' or 'why'? 



C. strong or moderately strong on questions at two levels. 
This is a level reached by about 75 per cent of the four 
year old» even in the 'working class* group of children in 
the standardisation sample. The type of questions which 
would give children in this group difficulty were 
definitions, explaining ways in which things are like each 
other, or explaining what has happened in a picture, all of 
whidi are Level 3 q^iestions- 

D. Strong or moderately strong on questions at one level and 
moderately weak rather than weak on at least one of the 
remaining three levels. 

E. Strong or moderately strong on questions at one level but 
with answers weak on all other levels. This level was 
readied by 75 per cent of the working class sample of three 
year olds. Children in this category would succeed in a 
setting such as this in answering only questions requiring 
naming objects, repeating or completing a single sentence, 
but not questions such as *how are these different?' or 
•show me something you cut with'. (Even children categorised 
D could as yet oc^ with few Level 2 questions.) 

F. Weak or moderately weak on questions at all four levels. A 
profile as low as this would be expected in few ciiildren of 
four years of age for whom English is their mother tongue. 
Ttiese children were unable, even where respwiding, to meet 
the demands of this task. While some were reluctant to 
answer or responded with 'Don't know' to raamy of the 
questions, most did attempt at least the easier questions, 
though uisuccessfully. 

At a later stage the qualitative pattern of scores will be 
discussed and the extent to which those scoring in the lowest 
categories did respond within this test situation or whether 
their low profile reflected an unwillingness to attempt to 
answer. Otiis is an important diagnostic a^>ect in sudi profiles, 
particularly for children for whom English is a second language- 
Where they did respond but incorrectly it is possible to study 
their incorrect responses, and compare them with others and 
thereby understand the nature of their problems. Where they did 
not answer, or said Iton't kno\*', it is not possible to determine 
from this assessment the extent or the nature of their problem. 
This is important in considering the relationship between their 
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scores in English and Xater in Punjabi £or those children tested 
in both languages, since the implications may be different 
depending on the pattern of their responses in English and in 
Punjabi. Meantime, however, the quantitative scores for ths full 
age-groups of children in the reception classes will be discussed. 

Results on the Pr^cftcssl language Asaesaaent Instnacnt 

Distribution of Scores 

Host of the children who entered the reception class in the 
five schools in the sample in 1982-83 were assessed in English on 
PLAI near to entry to school. Of the total of 247 children 215 
were assessed: those omitted were: frequent absentees, children 
who entered school at a different date (possibly as a transfer 
from another school) or who left before they could be assessed. 

Table 4.1 Results for children on PIAI (11.215) 



Level of Score No. of children % 

A 31 14 

B 39 18 

C 64 30 

D 41 19 

E 24 11 

F 16 7 

Total 215 99 



N.B. High Score A Low Score F 



As may be seen from Table 4.1 there was a wide variation 
within the sample in the competence of the children in responding 
to the demands of questions of different levels of complexity and 
perceptual distance- There were some children already strong or 
moderately strong on questions at sill four levels of complexity, 
those rated A (14 per cent of the sample); a further group of 
children ^wed ability to respond 2|3propriately to questions on 
at least three of the levels, those rated B, while 30 per cent of 
the children were strong or moderately strong on questions at 
levels 1 and 2 (rated C). Seven per cent of the children in the 
reception classes could not respond appropriately in this setting 



even to simple labelling questions (those rated F). A further 11 
per cent, while able to respond to at least a number of such 
questions, did not yet show any evidence of responding to 
questions ^sove that level (those rated E), with a further 19 per 
cent (rated D) showing only the beginning of such responses. 
Thus, 62 per cent of the sample (scoring A, B or C in Table 4.1) 
were coinpetent at questions on at least two levels of oonplexity. 

It has been stressed that for a number of questions even at 
higher levels of complexity an adequate answer was possible 
either by pointing or use of a few words. To illustrate the 
range of answers elicited to some of the questions one item which 
did require a verbal response has been selected at each level of 
complexity and a number of answers of different levels o£ 
adequacy given in illustration. 

One child when assessed initially was graded F as she was 
unable to cope with questions on any levels even where pointing 
only was required. She concentrated throughout and seemed keen 
to respond, on occasion supplying a single word answer such as 
'lady' to the Level 1 example dbowe. Ihe initial assessment was 
shortly after entry to reception class when she was about four 
years of age. She was one of the group of children whose mother 
tongue was not English and who was retested in English about a 
year later. By this time ^e was strong or moderately strong on 
all levels (now graded A). The answers she gave to these 
particular items are among the examples and are marked with an 
asterisk. 

Level 1_ What is the lady doing? (picture shown) 
Fully 1) drinking 

adequate 2) drinking her tea* 

3) drinking out of a cup 

Level 2 Look at these- How are they different? (picture ^own) 
Fully 1) (One's got stabilizers) that one's for a big kid 

adequate: and that one's for a small kid. 

2) (I got a bike with a basket) 2 wheeler and 3 

wheeler . 

Anfciguous: Ihis one's a bike and this one's a riding bike.* 
Irrelevant: I've got a bike and let's roe go on the grass. 

The part of the response in brackets above was not necessary for 
a fully adeqL'ate score. 
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Level 3 A lady went into the supermarket and saw something 
that was not food. What could she have seen? 
(no picture) 

Fully 1) She could have seen a clock* 

adequate: 2) A toy 

3) Sane diildren 

4) A thing for the toilet 
Invalid: 1) Fish paste 

l^vel 4 If the circle were made of this colour instead of 
this colour would it still be a circle? Why? (picture) 

Fully 

adequate: Yes, because it would still be round. 
Acceptable: Yes, because it's already a circle.* 
Invalid: 1) No, 'cos it would be a square. 

2) No, 'cos thfe circle go in there and get square. 



Clearly on this test, designed to explore the extent to 
which children have acquired a range of discourse skills, there 
was a wide range of competence. It seemed important to establish 
whether there were any groups of children showing particularly 
weak or strong performance on the test. 

Results in relation to age on entry 

As was noted earlier it was decided to test the children 
about the time of entry into the reception class giving long 
enough for the children to settle into school. Thus in the 
sample there was a wide range of ages at time of testing (from 4+ 
to 5+) in the Sandwell schools, and, because of the entry dates 
in the Birmingham schools, a smaller age range there (from about 
4 years 9 months to just over 5 years). As there was inevitably 
a spread of time over which the testing had to be undertaken 
because of the limited staffing, and the need for return visits 
in an attempt to test absentees, there was also some further 
fluctuation in age on testing within the groi?)s. It is possible 
however, by studying the half of the sample in the two Sar^well 
schools to obtain clearer evidence on the extent to which the 
poor scores are mainly in the youngest children and the good 
scores in the older children (who are, in these schools nearly a 
year older). In Table 4.2 the results are shown for the two 
Sandwell schools groL?3ed by date of birth. 
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Table 4.2 Distribution of sopres on PtAI in bro Sandwell schools 
by date of birth 

Nuinbers of children by date of birth 

Level of 

scores 9.77-12.77 1.78-4.78 5.78-8.78 Totals 

A 5 3 1 9 

B 6 5 3 14 

C 10 7 10 27 

D 6 5 11 22 

E 8 3 10 21 

F - 2 10 12 

Totals 35 25 45 105 

N.B. High Score A Low Score F 

There is clearly some evidence in Table 4.2 that most of 
those ur.able to cope with the demands of this test are in the 
youngest group and that few of the high scores are to be found 
amongst these children. 

The limited discourse skills in a number of the youngest 
children, and the preponderance of older children in the highest 
scores is an important consideration from the point of view of 
classroom demands, particularly where children from the full age 
range are in a single class. While age is not the oily variable 
it is an important one, particularly at this age where for most 
children these skills are still in the process of developing. 
Some of the younger children may still experience considerable 
difficulty in understanding and responding to the teacher's 
questions even on a relatively elementary level. 

In the sample in the three Birmingham schools, all of vttom 
were, when tested, about the age of the children in the first 
column of Table 4.2 (that is between 4.9 and 5 years of age) 
there were few children who scored very low, and a much greater 
proportion who obtained high scores than in the two Sand well 
schools. In the Birmingham schools 110 children were tested, of 
whom only four scored F and a further 3 scored E (as compared to 
12 and 21 respectively in Sandwell) from a group of 105 children- 
Furthermore, 22 and 25 children respectively scored A and B in 
the Birmingham sample (compared with 9 and 14 in Sandwell) in a 
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relatively similar size of sample. From this and the evidence in 
Table 4.2, age would appear to be atie important factor affecting 
the level of scoring. It should be noted that all five schools 
were in areas of multiple deprivation. 

It is important that teachers of this age-^roi^ bear in mind 
the possible gulf in understanding of children as widely 
different in age as those represented by a single entry into 
school. These findings are as relevant to other areas as to 
Sandwell. In Birmingham for example in 1983-84 it is likely 
there will be a similar spread of age in the lower end of the 
infant department to that represented in the Sandwell sample 
here. It was important to study any influence of age on the 
scores before turning to consider whether there is evidence of a 
differential distribution on this test according to ethnic 
background and particularly the level of functioning of children 
for whom English is not their mother tongue, since most of the 
children of Asian origin were in the two Sandwell Schools, with 
th» wider age range of children. 

Results by ethnic origin 

The results in PLAI are shown by ethnic origin in Table 4-3. 

Table 4.3 HAI scores in relation to ethnic backqrotmd 

Numbe^o and Percentages of Children 
Indigenous Afro- 



Level of 


White 


Caribbean 


Asian 


Other 


Total 


Score 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


N % 


A 


21 


24 


8 


14 


2 


3 




31 14 


B 


21 


24 


13 


23 


5 


7 




39 18 


C 


27 


31 


23 


41 


14 


20 




64 30 


D 


12 


14 


9 


16 


18 


26 


2 


41 19 


E 


4 


5 


3 


5 


16 


23 


1 


24 11 


F 


1 


1 






15 


21 




16 7 


Totals 


86 


99 


56 


99 


70 


100 


3 


215 99 



N.B. High Score A Low Score F 
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The numbers in each group are small and it is clearly 
dangerous to draw conclusions from small differences in 
percentages between the groups in their level of score. It is 
clear, however, that most of the low scores are among the 
children of Asian origin for \&iom English is a secc^ language, 
and likeiti. e that most of the high scores at levels A and B are 
in the ino^genous white and Afro -Caribbean groups. It was 
only children scoring at this level who were able to respond to 
questions at levels 3 or 4. Thus a sizeable minority of the 
indigenous white and Afro-Caribbean children, particularly the 
younger ones, would still have difficulty with questions other 
than at level 1, as would most of the Asian children in this 
sample. It should be noted that here we are considering diildren 
on entry to school most of whom spent some time in preschool 
education, in many instances, however, cdiildren from socially 
deprived backgrounds. In other similar areas but with limited 
preschool educational provision there could be much greater 
proportions of children who would fail to meet the demands of 
such a test. It is equally important to stress that there were 
children who respcmded on an impressively high level to questions 
at all four levels? including two of the children of Asian 
origin; that not all the low scorers were younger children, or 
the high scorers older children. Furthermore although there are 
warnings from these results about the dangers of questioning on a 
level beyond a child's present competence it is also important to 
assist the child to develop competence in responding to 
progressively more complex and perceptually distant demands, 
returning as and when appropriate to illustrations and 
demonstrations from within the perceptual field, at the child's 
level. (See Blank, Rose and Berlin 1978b for examples of such 
strategies in teaching.) Furthermore it is important that 
teachers be aware of the impressive discourse skills exhibited 
by some young children under challenging cxsnditions on entry to 
school. 

Clearly many of the ciiildren of Asian origin in this study, 
for whom English is a second language, had problems in responding 
to this test appropriately in English , although most had 
experienced some preschool education on a part-time basis. For 
a number of those whose mother tongue is Punjabi it was possible 
to repeat the test with the questions in that language and to 
allow them to respond in Punjabi- From that it was possible bo 
ascertain whether or not they could cope with the higher levels 
of questions in that language. The results of that testing will 
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be discussed later. Samples of dialogue are also available for a 
number of target children from each ethnic background and 
different levels of competence. From these it was possible to 
explore whether in these other settings (preschool or in the 
reception class - or playground) the children's dialogue showed 
evidence of an ability to use and respond to questions of 
differing levels of complexity. 'She results of this test will be 
considered later in the light of that further evidence. The 
teachers were also shown examples of questions at each of the 
four levels and asked to compare the children in their class on 
their ability to respond to a sample question at each level. 
These responses will also be considered in relation to the 
children's test performance in a later section devoted to 
qualitative analysis of the language of the children in different 
settings. 

Patterns of responding 

The Preschool Language Assessment appeared to appeal to 
most children, even those who were not capable of scoring at 
higher levels. To a number of questions, pointing is the only 
response required, to others a minimum verbal response is 
necessary. The fact that simple questions are interspersed with 
the more difficult questions also assists in maintaining the 
child's interest and confidence. A qualitative analysis is 
possible for a number of the questions and a note is made as to 
whether the child's wrong responses should be regarded as invalid 
or irrelevant. A full analysis of the responses will not b • 
considered here. It is, however, worth considering the extent to 
which the children were willing to 'risk take' and give an answer 
which was wrong. From such s'.'wers it is often possible to plan 
help for the child and frame the learning situation to help the 
child progress to more complex discourse. Children who do not 
answer, or merely say they don't know the answer when in doubt do 
not supply such guidelines for the teacher. There are of course 
children who score high and give few wrong responses, knowing 
what they know, and, what they don't know. One child who scored 
at grade B, for example, gave only three invalid answers, no 
irrelevant ones, said 'Don't know' to 17 and failed to answer one 
question. Where a child remains silent to the majority of the 
questions it is difficult to know how much faith to put in the 
results. It could be that the child is overawed by the test 
situation, the tester, or, has resented being taken from the 
classroom! Where a child has given evidence in this setting. 



however, of the ability to respond to much more complex questions 
than appeared the case in other settings (as was indeed true with 
a few of the very high scoring children) this is valuable 
knowledge for the teachers. Faced with a large proportion of 
the class with problems in discourse it is difficult to meet the 
needs of the most able - particularly if they are rather reticent 
in responding. There were some very able children in this 
sample, from each ethnic background. Evidence of this was drawn 
from their test responses combined with their dialogue in a 
variety of settings, including in some instances preschool, 
sometijnes as initiator, as well as responder. Such abilities can 
only be demonstrated fully, however, given someone willing and 
able to respond at a similar level - and also willing to initiate 
on occasion. For some children PLAI was obviously ryot only 
interesting but challenging also and they rose to the occasion- 
In a one-to-one setting with an adult some children ^ow letf»guage 
competence that they cannot sustain in a more distractable large 
group situation, or when alone with other children. One 
challenge in the classroom is to provide such opportunities for 
children to develop their oral language competence through 
challenging experiences with an adult and with other children. 
Some classroom settings, organisational plans, and teaching 
styles, appear to facilitate such stimulating language 
exchanges, others make this less easy. These are points which 
will be discussed in subsequent chapters and in the case stix3ies. 

Most children did respond to the majority of the questions 
they were asked when tested on PLAI. Only 37 children of 215 
tested were more likely to remain silent or say *Don't know' 
rather than attempt to answer and give an answer which proved 
wrong. Among this group were children scoring at all levels 
except A, the highest level, where there would of course be few 
wrong responses- ihere were similar proportions of those scoring 
C to F, but a preponderance of the children who were very young 
when tested. Most children remained silent rather than said 
'Don't know' and this was particularly true of the children of 
Asian origin even when they scored higher than E or F. alius with 
these children whose mother tongue was other than English and who 
failed to respond to a large proportion of the questions it is 
difficult to determine how accurate an assessment of their 
present competence in English this testing represents. Some are 
likely to have refrained from answering because they did not 
understand the question (or the expected type of response)! 
There could be other reasons for a reluctance to risk-take in 
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this setting, in comparing the re^Jonses of those who were later 
tested in Punjabi it is important to take account of the 
qualitative aspect of their responses on the two occasions. 
Should those who frequently remained silent when tested in 
English at this stage do likewise in Punjabi when that was a 
repeat of the test (later in the school year, in their mother 
tongue and by a tester for whom it was her mother tongue) then it 
seems more likely to be a response-pattern than to be peculiar to 
this testing. In the following chapter the characteristics of 
the children entering the various reception classes will be 
discussed, snd, where relevant the results of the assessment on 
the language test in English will be noted. Differential results 
and responses of the children tested in both English and Punjabi 
will be discussed later and related to the evidence of their 
language in other setting s- 
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aS^PIER 5 



RBCEPTICM OASSES; SIMHARITTES AMD DIFFERQKIES m Tffi CHIIi^Oi 
AW) m THE OASSHOOM SglTDiBS 

In the present c±iapter the aim will be to draw together some 
of the features of the children in the sample to give a clearer 
picture of the composition of the various reception classes. 
Likewise characteristics of the schools, their physical layout 
and organisation will be discussed in such a way as to relate 
these to the characteristics of the children entering reception 
class. This chapter is intended as a backcloth to the discussion 
of teaching approaches and strategies - the dynamics of the 
classrooms which will be reported in the following chapter. Ihe 
focus, particularly in the following chipter, will be mainly on 
the seven classes observed. The two classes with 'reception' 
children omitted (both in the same school) would in many ways be 
comparable to the two in that school which were included, 
particularly with regard to the features discussed in this 
chapter. All four classes in that school contained a similar 
range of children, and children in their first and second year in 
school - 

The Children and their Character ist ics 

From the information in the preceding chapters it should be 
apparent that many of the children in this sample had some 
experience of preschool education and thus on entry to reception 
class were not encountering their first experience of a school. 
For a number of the children it was a different school which 
they now entered, and possibly at a different time from their 
friends. In the larger schools, which haf^ned also to have only 
one intake and therefore a wider age range, children entering on 
a particular date were more likely to have their friends from 
preschool enter with them- In one of these schools there were 
two reception classes, and in the other school there were four, 
and thus children might still find they were not in the same 
class as their particular friends. It was noted earlier that the 
schools differed in the proportion of chilriren from different 
ethnic backgrounds entering reception class, as well as in the 
proportion in the senior classes in the school. Interrelated was 
the fact that for many of the children, in two of the schools 
particularly, English was not their mother tongue. For the 
majority in these two schools the mother tongue was Punjabi, for 
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a few Urdu. Even among such children there was a wide diversity 
both in the children's competence in their mother tongue and in 
English, also in their willingness to use their mother tongue. 
Furthermore some of the diildren of Asian ethnic origin did not 
speak Punjabi or Urdu but a Mirpuri dialect. In the particular 
Birmingham schools in the study not cnly were there few children 
of Asian origin but also there were unlikely to be others in the 
class who had the same mother tongue, which might, for example, 
be Urdu or Gujerati. These points will now be highlighted by 
looking at some of the characteristics of children entering 
particular reception classes. This should help the reader to 
appreciate the situation in which these children found themselves 
on entry to school and the range of characteristics of the 
children whom particular teachers had in their classes during the 
session. It should be noted that there were both boys and girls 
in the rec^tion classes in all five schools. 

School _1 

This was one of the two large schools with a single intake 
at the beginning of the session. In each reception class there 
were about thirty children (with roughly equal numbers of boys 
and girls), the numbers fluctuating during the session as 
children entered or left. In one of the classes, fcr example, 
five children left and four entered during the year. In both 
classes the majority of the children were of Asian ethnic origin 
outnumbering the total number of indigenous white children and 
those of Afro-Caribbean origin combined. Two of the children in 
one class had recently arrived in Britain. Most children in both 
classes were known to the school as they had already attended the 
nursery class on a part-time basis in the previous session. 
There were, however, children who entered with no experience of 
preschool education including some who entered mid-session- The 
age range of the children in each class on entry was between 
about 4 and 5 years of age. The mother tongue of about half of 
the children in these two classes was not English and for most of 
these it was Punjabi (though for a few it was Mirpuri dialect). 

Most of the children in these classes were assessed on the 
Preschool Language Assessment Instrument (PLAI) in English about 
the time of entry as part of the research (the results were not 
revealed to the schools during the study). Slightly fewer 
children in one of the classes were assessed because of the 
greater number either entering or leaving mid-session. In both 
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classes there was a wide spread of competence in language as 
measured by the test. About half of the children assessed in 
each class showed very limited discourse skills on the language 
test (that is scored F or E). Several children in each class, 
and from each ethnic background on the other hand were able to 
cope with questions on at least three of the four levels of 
difficulty in English (that is scored A or B). Among the children 
whose mother tongue was Punjabi there were in these classes 
children who scored high in English but were not able to or would 
not respond in Punjabi, there were several who although at the 
beginning of the year they scored low in English were able to 
cope in Punjabi when tested at the end of session. This issue 
will be discussed further in a later section. 

The characteristics of the children in this school have been 
given in some detail as it will now be possible more briefly to 
indicate similarities and differences for the other schools. It 
was also important to give sufficient detail to show how varied 
and complex were the dimensions on which these diildren differed 
and which would be of relevance to how successfully the children 
were likely to adjust to school. This also shows the nature of 
the group of children whose early education was the 
responsibility of these two reception class teachers in 
consultation with the promoted staff in the school. 

School 2 

In this the second of the large schools, the two classes 
studied (of the four with reception children) were of comparsible 
size: only half of the children in each class were in their first 
year in the infant department. In these two classes about half 
of the 'reception' children were of Asian ethnic origin with some 
indigenous white children and two children (a boy and a girl) in 
each class of Afro-Caribbean ethnic origin. In this school as in 
School 1, the majority of the children had attended the school's 
own nursery class part-time. In this school all but four of the 
'reception' children in these two classes were assessed in 
English on the language test, and as in School 1 there was a wide 
range of competence. In each class there were several children 
who on the test failed to respond adequately to many of even the 
simpler level of questions (rated only F or E on the test). 
There were other children vho demonstrated impressive discourse 
skills on the test. In these classes also some of the children 
showed a better ability to respond when assessed later in 
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Punjabi. Two children in these classes showed a high level of 
discourse skills both in English and Punjabi and two scored low 
in both languages. Thus the children whose early education was 
in this school also entered classes with companions of widely 
varied backgrounds and competence in language whether in English 
or Punjabi. The age range of the children on entry here also was 
from about 4 to 5 years of age. They had the advantage of 
entering classes where half of the class had already a year's 
experience of school (although not with the same teacher) but the 
disadvantage that fewer of their preschool companions would be 
in the same class (as they would here be distributed across four 
classes). Also they would have to share their teacher with older 
and probably more competent children and might have to 'select', 
during the day, aspects and instructions which were intended for 
them rather than their older companions. Such filtering may ix>t 
be a problem for older children or children with well develc^)ed 
discourse skills in language. It would be pertinent to explore 
the strengths and w^knessrs of these arrangemeits for children 
who are from a variety of ethnic backgrounds and children, some 
of whom have as yet very limited language competence of a kind 
necessary to cope with the discourse of classroom instruction. 
The interplay of the characteristics of children and 
organisational features of the school and classroom will be 
discussed further when considering the dynamics of the classroom- 



In each of the remaining three schools 1, 4 and 5, there 
were three intakes during the year, in September, January and 
i^ril - and the age range on entry was more limited ranging from 
about 4 years 9 months to 5 years. The number of children 
entering differed somewhat unpredictably from one intake to 
another within a school, as mentioned earlier- This presented 
organisational problems for these schools - and for the children, 
some of whom might, because of this, be moved to on<^ or more 
different classes during the year. This was related also to the 
fact that all three schools were more limited in size and would 
therefore not have a separate class for entrants at each entry 
date which might have been more nearly possible in School 1 and 
School 2. 
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School 3 



In this school, 17 children entered the reception class in 
September, all of whom had attended either the school's own 
nursery class or a neighbouring nursery school. Uie majority of 
the children were girls and half were indigenous white children 
with a few of Afro-Caribbean origin and three of Asian origin 
(one of whom left shortly afterwards). All but the last child 
were assessed on the language test and, as in the schools 
discussed so far, a range of levels of competence was found in 
the groip. in this school, although a designated social priority 
school, most of the children were able to cope with questions on 
several of the levels. The two children of Asian origin in the 
class who were tested were both competent in English. 

These children were joined in January by a further six 
children (five of whom were boys, thus redressing the balance) . 
All but one had attended nursery school or class and most were 
indigenous white children. In this group also there was a range 
of competence on PLAI. In this school the number of children 
admitted to school on the third entry date in i^ril necessitated 
some reorganisation of classes. In this final intake were four 
children whose mother tongue was not English (two entered mid- 
term^. and neither h?d attended nursery school or clas.:^). By the 
summer term four o/ the boys and seven of the girls who had 
entered in September had been moved out of the reception class 
into another class. Thus in the summer term the reception class 
consisted mainly of children in their first or second term in 
school, while some of the September intake had by then to adjust 
to both a new group of children and a second teacher. The 
organisation of classes in the school needed to maintain 
appropriate class sizes was not one which in a school such as 
this could be planned with any finality early in the session 
since at that time neither the precise number of children 
entering on each admission date, nor those likely to leave could 
be known. Such decisions had to take account of the needs of the 
other children in the school as well as of the children entering 
the reception class. It is clear from the information given so 
far that the reception class teacher in this school had a number 
of rather different problems from those in the two schools 
discussed previously - as had the children. 
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School 4 



The pattern in the second of the smaller schools, also a 
*soclal priority school' was in some respects similar, as were 
some of the problems and characteristics of the children. Here 
also with three entry dates it became necessary by the summer 
term to transfer a number of the September intake to another 
class. This still left a reception class in that term of thirty 
children, nearly half of whom were in their first term in school. 
The reception class teacher had left on maternity leave during 
the second term, thus most entrants had had two teachers and some 
had three teachers by the summer vacation. This school had no 
nursery class and while about 60 per cent of the intake had 
received nursery education in one of the neighbouring nursery 
schools the rest entered from home- The September intake in this 
school of 19 were mainly boys and mos^ of the children were of 
Afro-Caribbean ethnic origin, with one boy of Asian origin. 
While the pattern varied in the two remaining intakes, these 
still had children from different ethnic backgrounds. As in tte 
other schools discussed so far there was a range of competence in 
language from at least one child in each intake who was mable to 
meet the demands of the test to a child able to respond to 
questions on all four levels of difficulty. There were children 
of each ethnic origin who scored high on discourse skills. It is 
perhaps worth noting that in the intake to this school in 1982-83 
there were three pairs of twins, all boys (two indigenous white 
pairs and one pair of Asian ethnic origin). The scores of the 
two members of each pair on PLAI were interestingly very similar. 

School 5^ 

The final school in the study was also a relatively small 
school and one with three entry dates and thus with children's 
age zjti entry from about 4 years 9 months to 5 years of age. This 
school faced another problem that although by the end of the 
dession it had the largest intake of these three schools, in 
September only eight children entered (in contrast to 21 in 
i^ril). This first intake was therefore taught initially with a 
group of older children who had so far made limited progress. By 
the summer term all the September intake had moved up at least 
one class as had some of the January intake, while a few of the 
September intake had moved for a second time. Since the age 
range eligible for admission at each entry date was comparable, 
this pattern could scarcely have been predicted. The majority of 
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the children in this school were indigenous white children, with 
a number of Afro-Caribbean and only two Asian in ethnic origin 
(in different intakes, one of whom left during the year). This 
school did not have a nursery class and while a number of 
children who entered had attended one or other of the nearby 
nursery schools, as in School 4, this was true for only about 60 
per cent of the children. In this school also there was evidence 
of a full range of scores on the language test on entry to 
school with, it should be stressed, several children scoring high 
on (^estions at all levels of complexity. 



Enough information has now been given to indicate the range 
of diaracteristics of the children in a particular class to whom 
these young school entrants were required to relate. Some might 
know many of the children in their class; some would have few 
from their own ethnic background; some would have no other child 
in the class who spoke their mother tongue. For some this was 
their first experience in school, while others had already spent 
a year or more full or part-time in nursery education and were 
even accompanied by friends on their entry to the reception 
class. These descriptions where the focus is progressively on 
particular schools, classes and intakes should help to pinpoint 
the context with regard to classmates for the children in this 
study and of potential playmates in the playground and 
elsewhere. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a 
discussion of the similarities and differences in the school and 
class environment in which these children spent their first year 
in the infant department (or for the January and April intakes 
their first two terms or one term). 

The clasarooi contexts 

A number of people would be involved in determining when 
these children would enter school, which particular class they 
would enter and whether there would be any changes of class for 
them during the year. The allocation of particular teachers for 
the reception classes had also to be decided in each school. In 
the two large schools. Schools 1 and 2, there were two and four 
classes respectively with 'reception* children and there was 
therefore also the question of which children to place in 
particular classes. Most children had attended the school's own 
nursery class, and it was possible therefore to include in the 
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decision-making both the possibility of placing certain children 
in the same class and the possibility of separating known 
incompatibles, or children thought likely to cause difficulties 
if placed together. It was also possible to consider whether or 
not to place siblings in the same class. With more than one 
reception class in a school it was also possible to consider 
potential incompatibilities between certain children and 
particular teachers, with some knowledge based on information 
from the nursery class. None of the teachers of reception 
clas'?es were probationer teachers and most had considerable 
experience of teaching, though not necessarily of reception class 
children- In only one school was the teacher new to the school 
that year. School 4, and unfortunately she was the teacher who 
left and had to be replaced by another teacher who was also new 
to the schools The length of experience in their present school 
of the reception class teachers varied from the teachers referred 
to above to one teacher with nine years in a particular school. 
When considering the dynamics of the classrooms in the next 
chapter the similarities and differences in the teachers' 
approaches will be discussed. It seemed pertinent, however, to 
mention the teachers briefly at this stage before turning to the 
physical environments which the children altered. 

The children entering three of the schools, Schools 1, 2 and 
3 were accommodated in old buildings which had been modernised to 
some extent and each had a nursery class also on the site. One 
of the schools. School 1, which earlier in its history was a very 
large crowded school has by virtue of its falling roll 
considerable available space and even empty rooms which allowed 
greater flexibility in timetabling of ary accommodation requiring 
to be shared by more than one class. This school also had ample 
space and even double classrooms available to the reception 
classes- In the other large old school, School 2, the classrooms 
were small and with high ceilings. In each of these three old 
schools children had to go some distance to reach the toilets - 
along the corridor in two and across the playground in the other. 
The distance of such facilities would clearly have organisational 
implications in the classroom. Where the toilets were across the 
playground it was necessary to have more formal permission 'to 
go'. In the two schools where the toilets were along the 
corridor, in one a long corridor with racks of coats, a visit 
could be a somewhat frightening experience for a young child of 
perhaps only four years of age. The children entering either of 
the two remaining schools, 4 or 5, were in a new building which 
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was more compact^ where the toilets were readily available to the 
reception class children, actually connected to the classroom- 
While there were advantages in the newer buildings there were 
also disadvantages in one of the schools in particular. School 4, 
where there was no free space and where the hall was also 
required for dinners and therefore only available at certain 
tiroes for other purposes. 

Itte extent to which and ways in which the schools utilized 
tte available space varied ccHisiderably but a discussion of this 
in any detail is beyond the remit of this report. Comment is 
thus confined to aspects thought to be of particular significance 
to the early experience of school of the children in the study. 
The size and layout of the classrooms will be relevant to the 
ways in which the tead^r can organise the day as will the other 
available resources beyond the classroom, both physical and 
material. The flexibility with which the teacher can utilize 
these will also affect the extent to which the activities will 
require to be preplanned for the day or week. 

Since all children will spend part of their time in the 
playground, an exciting and stimulatii^ experience for some and 
a miserable and traumatic one for others, brief mention will be 
made here of the arrangements and physical layout. Tbe infant 
department had a separate playground in all but one of the 
schools (and this is now the case in that school also). Even 
that, however, meant for these young children tl^y could be one 
of about 100 or 200 children during playtime and dinner-time. In 
some of the schools most children stayed for dinner and would 
therefore have a lengthy period of time to occupy. The 
supervision in the playground at that time was normally by 
'dinner ladies' - although in one school in winter there were 
hobbies clubs which were open even to the younger children. The 
organisation of dinner also varied from school to school 
influenced partly by the views of the staff and partly by the 
physical amenities available- In one school, for example, there 
was family service with the same tables each session, in another, 
self-service. It is pertinent to consider the extent to which 
the organisation for playtime, lunchtime and the serving of 
school dinners facilitates or is detrimental to the adjustment of 
young children to school. It is also relevant to consider 
whether particular arrangements facilitate communication between 
these young children which may contribute not only to their 
happiness and adjustment but also to their development of 
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communicative competence and progress in the classroom. The 
space available and layout of playgrounds are only some of the 
features of relevance and these are features because of which, or 
in spite of which, dynamic interactions can be 'arranged'- In 
one playground, for example, it was possible in a single playtime 
to photograph a variety of children of different ages clearly so 
absorbed in a range of activities that they seemed unaware of the 
camera. In another setting, it was difficult to capture any 
children in animated groups during playtime. How important is 
this and to what extent can it be taught - or facilitated? In a 
later section it will be possible to discuss some of the language 
samples obtained in playgrounds. 

Ethnic Minority Sigport Services 

In the two large schools. Schools 1 and 2, where for a 
majority of the children English was a second language, there 
were members of the EMSS working in the school and with children 
from the reception classes as well as from other classes. The 
nature of the work and ways in which these staff related to their 
service and the school in which they were based will be discussed 
in the following chapter in the light of observations of children 
from the reception classes attending such classes. The teachers 
involved in the two schools were from the same service but chose 
to organise their work in different ways. Since most of the 
children in these schools had already attended the school's own 
nursery class it was possible at an early stage to assess their 
language competence informally and for the teacher with 
particular responsibility for the infant department in 
consultation with the nursery class teacher to decide who were in 
the greatest need of help, where children entered direct from 
home, or mid-session they also could, where necessary, be 
nominated for such assistance. 

School 1 had ample accommodation and was able to allocate to 
the two EMSS teachers working with children in the infant 
department a large airy classroom with facilities for a Wendy 
House. In that school a group of about 12 children attended that 
class each morning before break and another group , whose 
competence in English was somewhat less limited, attended each 
morning after break: each group was taught for about an hour co- 
operatively by the two EMSS teachers. All but seven of the 
children of Asian ethnic origin in the two reception classes in 
1982-83 attended one or other group usually on a daily basis and 
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ifost were still attending into the beginning of 1983-84. Three 
children of Afro-Caribbean origin were also attending; one of 
these had not attended nursery class, the other two had a level 
of competence in English as limited as many of those of Asian 
origin (they scored E on the language test in the research). All 
but one of the other children of Afro-Caribbean origin had scored 
high on that test. Three of the children of Asian origin who 
were not receiving help had scored high on the language test in 
English shortly after entry; they proved later not to be testable 
in Punjabi. The remaining four were able to be tested in both 
languages; two scored low under test conditions in English but 
high in Punjabi; two children scored comparably in both 
languages, one high the other relatively high. As noted earlier, 
these results were not kiiown to the school during the period of 
the research. The numbers of children withdrawn for help by the 
EMSS teacher in that school meant that nearly half of the 
children from each of the reception classes spent part of each 
morning being taught by specialist teachers outside the reception 
classroom- The arrangements and the regularity of the assistance 
meant that the reception class teachers knew v^o would be out of 
the class and the duration of time and they could plan 
accordingly. 

In School 2 where space was at a premium the two EMSS 
teachers working with reception children used a small office - 
and a small staffroom: this gave little possibility of permanent 
displays and made access to equipment more difficult. Or^ of the 
teachers who was part-time was on maternity leave for much of 
session 1982-83 and her work was undertaken by a relief teacher. 
This meant, of course, for some of the children a change of 
support teacher during the session. Both EMSS teachers in this 
school worked with small groups of children for 10-15 minutes an 
a flexible basis on structures which might be needed for work in 
the classroom. In this school there were four classes with 
'reception' children (the other half of each class being children 
in t±ieir second year). Virtually all the reception children of 
Asian ethnic origin attended one of the EMSS teachers for small 
group intensive help for at least part of their first year and 
most continued into their second year, that is nearly half the 
reception children per class. Itie attendance of two children was 
stopped because their English was found to be excellent. It is 
worth rioting that these two children both scored high on testing 
during the research on Lhe language test in both English and in 
Punjabi; neither was, however, in one of the two classes in the 
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observation study. The more flexible arrangements^ shorter time 
duratioHf smaller groups, together with the different class 
organisation of first and second year infants and more limited 
space all meant rather different adjustments for children and for 
teachers in the two schools. 



In this chapter a background has been set which it is hoped 
will enable the reader to begin to picture the children in their 
E^ysical environment. Details have been supplied in as far as 
seemed necessary to achieve this - and as was compatible with 
avoiding identifying particular children, their characteristics 
and level of functioning, in the following chapter it will now 
be possible to consider the interaction of these children with 
each other in the classroom and the approaches of the different 
teachers to the early education of the children for whom they 
were responsible. 
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Ohe adjustment to school, progress and range of learning of 
a particular child will be influenced py the skills and 
characteristics of classmates as well as the curriculum, teaching 
style and personality of the teacher. Learning in school, in 
contrast to home, takes place in a social context which includes 
a large number of children of about the sane age whose competing 
needs must alfo be met by the teacher. In the preceding chapters, 
some of the characteristics of the children forming the seven 
classes to be discussed were noted, while iiie focus here will be 
on similarities and differences between these reception 
classrooms as contexts for learning, the different patterns of 
skills and the characteristics of the children entering a given 
class must also be borne in mind. One child may be entering the 
reception class at four years of age, another at five years of 
age: both may be in the same classroom. One child may be 
entering direct from home, another may be transferring from 
preschool education, even within the same school. Yet another 
child may enter mid-term or on transfer at this early stage from 
another school. A child may be one of only a few whose mother 
tongue is not English and may or may not have others with a 
similar mother tongue. Even where a child's mother tongue is 
English that child may still have severe problems in 
communicating with adults and other children, or may be limited 
in understanding of the language of others. For some children 
the whole new context of the reception class may thus be a 
bewildering and perhaps even a frightening place, as may be the 
playground. Furthermore a number of these characteristics may 
well be found in a single child multiplying the likelihood of 
stress and a record of failure at an early stage in the school 
career. A child who might succeed in the social context of one 
classroom might, because of its social context, fail in another. 

Already by the time children enter the reception class they 
have developed not only a range of competences in language, but 
also, interrelated with these, features which result in their 
being readily accepted by other children as leaders or followers 
- or on the contrary unacceptable in most settings. The child 
who is socially acceptable, even if under stress and of limited 
language competence, may be supported by his or her classmates 
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both in the classroom and in the playground, and may seek and 
receive reassurance from the adults also. There were children 
who appeared more or less acceptable to other children and to the 
adults, whatever their age relative to the others in the class, 
their language competence, or their ethnic background. 

Some children demand, and receive, greater attention than 
others; some more reticent or who are socially less acceptable 
may succeed rarely in obtaining extended attention from the 
teacher. Studies of classroom interaction have shown how seldom 
it is possible for teachers, in that busy setting with such a 
variety of demands, to maintain extended discourse with small 
groups of children or individual children. Furthermore, it has 
been shown also that the attention of teachers is differentially 
shared amongst the children in a class, some receiving a 
greater amount of attention, others only a limited amount. 
Finally, it ».as been noted in a number of studies that while 
most of the interactions which some children have with the adults 
are stimulating and positive, other children, for a variety of 
reasons, even where addressed frequently by adults, are seldom in 
receipt of other than disciplinary or disapproving remarks (see 
Clark 1983 for further discussion of this topic and references). 

In this chapter some of the feattires which differentiated 
the classrooms will be discussed and ways in which they might 
have implications for the children will be examined. The 
language samples from a variety of settings of target children 
diseased in later chapters will enable more ^secific points to 
be made on ways in which the various classroom contexts may 
facilitate or inhibit development of communication in ^cific 
children. 

Clearly there are external constraints which influence ways 
in which a particular teacher can plan the curriculum and 
implement this in practice, constraints over and above the 
characteristics of the range of children in the class and the 
teacher's own preferred style. Some of these are, as was 
indicated earlier, determined by local authority policy and 
school policy with regard to admission. Likewise the staff with 
particular designated responsibilities within the school will to 
some extent determine the curriculum at various stages in the 
school, the resources and materials available for its 
implementation- The extent to which resources are held centrally 
or distributed to individual classes may also influence the 
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extent and regularity of their use. In the present research 
within which seven reception classes were studied there were in 
Schools 1 and 2 two parallel classes. In these pairs of classes 
it is easier to assess the influence of a particular teacher on 
the approach, materials and general dynamics of the classroom 
than where there is only one reception class. In one of the 
three schools with only one reception class. School 4, there was 
a change of teacher mid-year. Assessment of the influence of 
this was, however, to some extent confounded for the research by 
the fact that there were in that school three entry dates and 
therefore the groups of children did not remain constant 
throughout the year. 

This report is not the place for a detailed discussion of 
the reception classes in the schools in the study. The aim of 
this aspect of the research was to gain systematic information 
about the setting and language contexts of the classrooms. The 
information was obtained from a variety of sources including the 
teachers in charge of the infant departments, the class teachers 
themselves, from visits on a number of occasions during the year 
to assess children and to record language and to make video 
recordings of the contexts. In addition to these sources of 
information, arrangements were made systematically to visit each 
of the seven classrooms three times during the year and for an 
observer to spend half a day on each occasion with the children 
in the classroom, or, if they went as a group elsewhere, to 
accompany them to the other settings- These observations took 
place about mid-term in the autumn term, early in the ^ring term 
and about mid-term in the summer term. The aim of these 
observations was to note the organisation of the classroom? the 
curriculum content and planning and the resources and their 
utilisation, both adult and material resources. 

Classroon profiles 

In attempting to identify the similarities and differences 
between nursery education and education in reception classes one 
useful categorisation employed in the research published as And 
So To School {Cleave, Jowett and Bate, 1982) was the play/work 
continuum, or perhaps more aptly the dichotomy- In most mrsery 
schools and classes 'play' was the term used to describe most of 
the activity throughout the day, including the valued aspects in 
which the children were engrossed. In contrast, on entry to 
reception classes the term 'play' seemed to have a different 
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connotation and defined that which you did when you had finislied 
your work (or what you did in nursery school but don't do in 
'big' school). A further dichotomy noted in the research 
referred to above and which was valuable in analysing 
similarities and differences betwe^ nursery classes (immediately 
before transfer) and reception classes (shortly after transfer) 
was the extent to which and proportion of the day during which 
•choice' of activities was in the hands of the children 
themselves. It was found that much more choice was normally 
available to children in a marsery ^tting than in tt)e reception 
class, and for a greater part of the day. Either taken to 
extreme clearly has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
The flexibility found in the preschool setting could allow a 
child to concentrate on a chosen activity for long periods of 
time if he or she was absorbed in it- On the other hand it could 
result in some children having, over a relatively long time- 
scale, a rather limited diet of activities because they did not 
know how to play, had very limited language, or were inacceptable 
to other children. Children could become drifters on the fringe 
of activities, never completing anything (see Clark smd Cheyne 
1979). On the other hand fascinating, and valuable dialogue 
between groups of children could develop stimulated by the 
materials, and in some instances following up adult led 
activities. Some of this dialogue, while not led by or in the 
immediate presence of an adult, may indeed owe much to the 
stimulus of activities available, ideas and language generated by 
the adults (see Robson 1983a and b). Clearly teacher-directed 
activities in the reception class have value for specific 
purposes, in some settings, and for particular children- For 
some children and with some activities the result may be a less 
stimulating diet than in preschool, or even less advanced 
activities than these same children were c^>able of sustaining in 
a different context at an earlier stage. For other children the 
length of time they may be expected to concentrate and the 'work' 
they may be required to undertake in the teacher-directed 
activities in the reception class may be beyond their 
capabilities. Furthermore, many children still enter reception 
classes without having attended preschool education, and for 
these children at least some features of the preschool setting 
may be desirable in the reception class. Some of the contrasts 
observed in the research referred to earlier (Cleave et. al. 
1982) with regard to play/work and choice/direction were noted 
for some of the target children in the present research. Were 
teachers in preschool and reception classes given an opportunity 
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to observe target children in the two settings, that might be a 
valuable stimulus to an exchange of ideas and possibly re- 
appraisal of the appropriate balance of activities and 
organisation. Some children in the present study appeared more 
stimulated and challenged by the preschool setting, others by 
the reception class. 

There are perhaps two other aspects of the ethos of 
classrcioms in early education which are worth introducing at this 
stage and which are features by which classrooms can usefully be 
distinguished. The first of these is the extent of mobility 
encouraged and permitted in the classroom. The young child in 
the nursery school or class in Britain is normally allowed not 
only considerable choice of companions and activities for much of 
the day but related to this considerable mobility. The times 
when all the children are required to sit and to stay seated are 
normally few and usually relatively short in duration. In 
contrast in the infant department, mobility may or may not be 
encouraged or permitted. The other feature of behaviour which 
may distinguish most nursery schools and classes from some 
reception classes is the extent to which talk by children is 
encouraged or permitted. In preschool education facilitating 
and encouraging dialogue would be seen as one important goal. 
The relative importance that oral language has for infant 
teachers would vary considerably. The extent to which not just 
talk to the teacher, but dialogue between children is either 
permitted or actively encouraged as part of the curriculum (or 
work) in the classroom would certainly vary. "Stop talking and 
get on withi your work", is an expression heard in classrooms for 
older children. There would be wide variations even in a single 
school in the extent and circumstances in which dialogue between 
children would be regarded as part of the curriculum of early 
education. This would be reflected in the layout of the 
classroom, organisation of the day, perhaps also in the content 
and arrangements of wall displays, in the presence or absence of 
an area for role play as a focal point in the classroom. Most 
primary schools would regard achieving competence in the three 
•Rs* as one of their goals for children. The extent to which 
oral language is seen both as a facilitator of instruction in 
these skills, and, as a basic skill to be developed in its own 
right, would vary not only between teachers of children of 
different ages but between teachers of a single age-group. 



There is a final distinction which is perhaps valuable in 
identifying crucial differences between teachers in tt% selection 
of materials, organisation of classrooms and strategies in 
relating to the children in their classrooms. It is the 
distinction between the teachers who see themselves rather as 
counsellors and those who see themselves as instructors who have 
a body of knowledge which should be pre-arranged and as 
efficiently as possible passed to children as recipients. 
Clearly while this is a continuum, few teachers lie at either 
extreme. Furthermore, it is one which interacts with the a^)ects 
referred to already namely play/work, choice/direction, 
mobile/seated (this latter referring to teachers and children) - 
Ttjgether these concepts do help to make sense of similarities and 
differences in classrooms as learning contexts. Tiie concept of 
the teacher as a counsellor or instructor was used to effect by 
Southgate and Roberts (1970) in Reading; Which ^aproadi? ^^ere 
they were considering ways to assist teachers in choosing between 
different types of beginning reading schemes. The teacher 
'instructor' was, they felt, more likely to be satisfied with, 
and, to use as the originator intended, a systematic scheme with 
related supplementary books and detailed guidance on its 
appropriate use. The teacher 'counsellor' in contrast was more 
likely to favour and to use appropriately a scheme with ample 
choice and flexibility, with a variety of additional books from 
which children could choose to extend their experience, with a 
manual with ideas and suggestions rather than guidelines. The 
distinction was found particularly valuable in this present 
context in distinguishing between the various classrooms, 

ClassrooBi organisation 

A diagrammatic sketch was made of each classroom showing the 
location of the furniture, the equipment, the place of the 
teacher's desk, height of display boards, siting if available of 
such items as a 'Wendy House', paints etc. A comparison was thus 
possible between the layout on the three visits and between 
different classes. Differences were apparent from a study of 
this aspect of the classroom between the teachers in the extent 
to which they perceived the children as initiators, and, the 
extent to which they anticipated or encouraged movement in the 
classroom. Such differences were reflected in the grouping of 
desks, the position of the teacher's desk, the position, height 
and content of the displays. There was evidence of differences 
between teachers within a school, and not carHy between schools. 
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in the extent to which the layout of the classroom appeared to be 
planned to encourage children to initiate, to make choices, to be 
independent and to interact with each other. There were also 
differences in the extent to which the organisation ^speared to 
cater for the teacher herself to be 'niobile' most of the time or 
whether more often the children were expected to approach her for 
assistance. 

All the teachers in the study were experienced, committed 
teachers who nonetheless had characteristically different 
patterns of organisation of the rooms which appeared to be 
reflected also in other aspects of the classroom context. The 
displays in the classrooms were generally attractive and 
interesting. Here again, some were more 'static' reflecting a 
display of completed work or an attractive backcloth to the 
classroom, which when completed was likely to remain for some 
time. Others were 'dynamic' reflecting continued change with 
much of the display contributed by the children themselves. The 
multicultural nature of the children's backgrounds was reflected 
in a number of the displays both in the classrooms and elsewhere 
in the schools. Some schools or classrooms had their 'house 
styles' for printing on the displays, some had work by the 
children frequently displayed and labelled. 

In some classrooms the materials for painting and for 
dressing-up were readily available and accessible by children 
themselves who were free at least at certain times to initiate 
such activities. In other classrooms more of the day was 
structured and such activities might be available only at certain 
times. The organisation of the classroom and favoured pattern of 
the teacher determined the extent to which children who were 
unable to continue with a set piece of work, would or could turn 
to some other activity until help was available. 

Adults in the classroom 

In addition to the class teacher there was at least one 
other adult available for part of the day in each of the 
classrooms. In some classrooms the presence of a nursery nurse 
or other helper was 'ad hoc' shared with other classes in the 
infant department. Here also there were variations in the ways 
in which the help by the assistants was planned and the extent to 
which the planning and the timetable was made known explicitly to 
the helpers. In one class, for example, the teacher displayed 
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information on the range of activities to be covered in the weaK 
for the benefit of the other adults in the classroom- In jne 
school there were young adults from different ethnic backgrounds 
who had been recruited under the Mar^wer Services Scheme and who 
were encouraged to talk with the children (where appropriate in 
their mother tongue). It is interesting to note that more than 
one young giil in that school as a result of this experience 
decided to train as a nursery nurse. There was little evidence 
in any of the classrooms of the involvement of parents in the 
classroom on a regular basis, although in some instances there 
were close links with Asian mothers who for example attoided a 
class in the school, or assembly. 

During the course of the year of observation in the research 
there was evidence of a great deal of community involvement in 
several of the schools and on one occasion a member of the 
research team attended such a function and even prepared a 
videotape of the occasion for the school. 
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Timetables 

All seven teachers had general timetables irx3icating amor^g 
other things the times of activities for which rooms had to be 
booked, of assembly etc. Some toachers had in addition more 
specific timetables indicating which skill or activity would be 
taught at a particular time of day. The general timetables 
reflected a somewhat similar emphasis on story, poetry, number, 
writing, with in some instances further detail of time for news 
or phonics for example. Even where there was not detailed 
timetabling the teachers were able to articulate what they were 
planning. Some of these timetables allowed for an element of 
choice so that in a particular session some children might be 
'working' on language while others were working on numeracy, or 
engaged in creative activities: normally careful records were 
kept of precisely where each child had reached on a given aspect. 

While the children were not asked this ^)ecifically it would 
appear from the differences in layout of the classrooms, pattern 
of the day and approach, that in some classrooms the children 
themselves would be more aware of the likely pattern of their day 
and of the element of choice they could make. In other 
classrooms, to the children at least, the days may have appeared 
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less predictable, and more adult-directed. In some classrooms 
the timetabling was precise not only where influenced by external 
constraints but also with regard to the remainder of the school 
day- It should be noted that four of the classes observed, those 
in Schools 1 and 2, had children who were withdrawn for help in 
groups from the Ethnic Minoriti Services Si^port teachers. The 
arrangements for this varied in the two schools in ways which 
would affect the dynamics of the classrooms. Differences were 
apparent in, for example, the mmber of children withdrawn at a 
time, whether from a single class and for how long? all of these 
were factors of which the reception class teachers required to 
take account. They required to take note of the time of day to 
cover certain aspects should they wish all th> children to 
participate, and, to ensure that there were activities available 
for the children on their return. While some of these 
difficulties are avoided where the additional assistance is in 
the classroom, this brings with it a number of other 
complications, particularly where the teaching ^roach of the 
two adults is very different- The contexts provided for the 
children in these group settings outside the classroom will be 
discussed later. 

Teaching approach 

Some aspects of the ^roach across a day and over the year 
have been .xcated by implication in the previous sections of 
this chapter. Related to this was the type of activities 
offered, the extent of choice during any given period, the 
freedom of choice when finished a particular task, also the 
extent to wh'ch the children were encouraged and free to change 
activity and to interact with other children. In all the 
classrooms the teachers were effectively in control. The ways in 
which this was reflected in the classroom varied with, for 
example, differences between classrooms in the permitted noise 
level. With some teachers interactive talk was -^icouraged if 
not distracting to others: with other toachers this was less in 
evidence. 



CCTinunication in the classroom 

Various aspects of the classroom as contexts for learning 
have been briefly noted. There appeared for a number of the 
aspects to be a relationship between the teacher's approach as 
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•instructor' or 'counsellor' and other aspects. In some of the 
classrooms the day was consciously teacher-directed and also 
perhaps more work orientated- The extent of the teacher-s talk, 
to whom she talked, and about what, seemed influenced also by 
this general approach. How children would be grouped was also 
influenced by the teacher's perception of the role of the 
teacher. In aie classroom, for example, some childrei for whom 
Punjabi was their mother tongue were grouped together and their 
talk together in their mother tcxigue encouraiged even 2d though it 
was not understood by the teacher herself. 

Hie extent co which the teachers axxsuraged and facilitated 
diedogue between children and between children and adults varied. 
It seemed likely that this would be reflected in teadier judgment 
of the children's level of discourse skills. Sample items 
similar to those at the different levels on the PLAI test were 
devised and the teachers were asked to identify which children 
they thought would be able to answer specific questions. In this 
way it was possible to deduce the perceptions of the various 
teachers on the range of competence in their class. The results 
of this will be considered later. 

Further aspects relevant to communication in the classrooms 
with adults were obtained by use of the radiomicrophones on 
target children. At a later stage an opportunity was given to 
the teachers to speak for a few minutes individually to each of a 
number of target children of different levels of language 
competence. Communication in classrooms will be discussed 
further in a later section on the basis of dialogue from a 
variety of contexts and of children of different levels of 
language competence. Consideration will there be given to the 
strengths and weaknesses of different classroom contexts and 
teaching strategies as contexts for children both to exhibit the 
skills which they do have and develc^ further competence. 

There is a further "\spect relevant to the reception classes 
which should perhaps be reported at this stage, namely the 
approaches adopted by the ethnic minorities support staff in the 
schools. 

Ethnic Minority dn:port dassroowB 

Schools 1 and 2, the two large schools with many children in 
their reception classes for whom English was a second language 
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had access to teachers from the Ethnic Minorities Support Service 
who were based in the school and who helped selected children on 
a withdrawal basis, in School 1, as noted earlier, it was 
possible to allocate a large classroom to two 'Support' teachers 
who worked together in that room with a group of about twelve 
children. For the first half of the inorning they taught a group 
of children with very limited compet^ice in English and for the 
second half of each morning a similar group of children also trom 
the two reception classes but who had somewhat greater competence 
in English. The children attended each day and could, after 
review, be transferred from one group to the other, or returned 
full-time to the reception class. The EMSS teachers linked with 
the teacher in charge of the infant department and the reception 
class teachers. They also sent reports to the head of their own 
service and attended monthly meetings with other members of the 
service at the'r Centre which has a useful resource centre. The 
classroom reflected the multi-cultural background of the children 
as did the materials. A balance of activities was provided with 
the aim that the regular and 'withdrawal' teachers should 
consolidate each other's work. The EMSS teachers conversed 
normally with the children, then refined quest.^on demands and 
structured the language to assist the children in developing and 
exhibiting competence in English. This was supported by stories, 
concrete and creative activities and, for example, shopping 
expeditions. The curriculum and activities reflected joint 
management by two teachers with complementary background and 
interests. These two teachers would have appreciated the 
opportunity to have more time to talk with parents and to visit 
homes to set their work in that context also. A short video of a 
drama session of 'Three Little Pigs' was made in this setting and 
some samples of latjguage were also collected. 

In School 2 the full-time teacher fiom the EMSS worked 
within a similar framework of support. She i.owever had only a 
small room in which to take the children withdrawn and chose to 
arre ge her timetable in a more flexible way with short sessions 
with smaller groups of children of from 10-15 minutes (in 
contrast to one hour sessions and groups of twelve children in 
the other school), in this school only children of Asian ethnic 
origin were withdrawn. This teacher utilized the short periods 
with the children for intensive language work directed at helping 
their oral language competence backed by concrete materials based 
on systematic use of specific curriculum materials. Ttse room was 
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attractive and had a range of pictorial materials and multi- 
ethnic characters (for c»cample, as standi^ figures and puppets). 
Because she was working on her own, this teacher had not the 
reciprocal support available to the others working in a team- 
teaching situation. Reception children were observed also in 
this classroom and clearly enjoyed the structured setting and the 
clear innovative approach which was used with the materials. 
CDbservation was not made of the children in the other withdrawal 
setting, who for much of the session were with a relief teacher. 
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RgCgPTIOM CLASSES AS gOWTEXTS POR LBAHWIMG, SIMIIARITIES AHD 
DIFFmEHCgS IN THE VIEIg QT THE IS^nngpg 

T1» rec^tion classrooms in the five schools were considered 
ir. Chapter 6 as contexts for learning, based on observations, 
recordings and discussions with staff during 1982-83- Inevitably 
the framework within which this was reported carried with it 
interpretations of the aims and priorities of the teachers, at 
least by implication. Likewise there were assumptions about 
those features (material, organisational and human) which were 
facilitating or constraining their achievement. On reflection, 
it was felt that an important dimension would be added if the 
views of the teachers of these reception classes were sought on 
the topics reported so far, and before they had studied any of 
the report. 

These interviews were a possibility because of the 
extension of the research into 1983-84 and became a reality 
because of the additional work undertaken by Miss Dewhirst who 
conducted all the interviews in the Spring Terra 1984. Mrs. 
Anderson, a Priorsfield Fellow in the University of Birmingham, 
accompanied Miss Dewhirst and took over the teac'.^r's present 
class during the interview, thus enabling the interviews to take 
place in a somewhat more leisurely atmosphere with the teachers 
freed temporcurily from competing claims. An important feature 
was the fact that all the interviews were conducted by one 
person, and by someone already well known to the teachp-s and 
knowledgeable about early education. The careful planning of the 
topics to be covered, of the precise wording of the questions and 
the order of their presentation, made it possible to achieve a 
stimulating professional discussion yet still allowed cjomparisons 
to be made between the teachers with regard to their expressed 
priorities. The early questions tended to be more general and 
open-ended; those in the latter part of the interview, while on 
occasions dealing with related topics, were more specific and 
more 'closed' in nature. In this way it was possible to compare 
the priorities of the various teachers and to ensure that the 
views of all the teachers were available on the full range of 
topics, even where they were not spontaneously included in 
answers at the earlier more exploratory stages- Contexts within 
which the questions were to be introduced were included within 
the interview plan: the pace of the interviews was then varied as 
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appropriate while allowing each interview to be completed within 
a single sitting. 

The teachers who had taught the nine reception classes in 
the five schools in 1982-83 were all interviewed (all those 
whose classes had been observed and thi two remaining teachers of 
the reception classes in School 2). he nine reception class 
teachers interviewed were as follows: 

both teachers in School 1, 

all four teachers in School 2 (two of whose classes had been 
observed) 

the teacher of the rec^tion class in each of Schools 3, 4 
and 5 (the teacher in School 4 had joined the staff only 
in February 1983). 

A parallel interview was conducted with the member of staff 
with responsibility for the infant department and associated 
nursery class in the two schools with more than one reception 
class (Schools 1 and 2). aliis enabled their co-ordinating role 
with regard to the reception classes to be discussed in aSdition 
to their views on other topics. In the schools where reception 
class children were also taught by members of the E.M.SJS. these 
staff were interviewed. Both such teachers were interviewed in 
School 1 and one of the teachers in School 2 (the other teacher 
had been on extended leave during much of 1982-83 and replaced by 
a supply teacher). All but two of the relevant teachers were 
still teaching in these same schools in 1983-84 - the reception 
class teacher in School 3 and the teacher with responsibility for 
the infant department in School 1 (in that same school the 
Headteacher had also changed by 1983-84). The two teachers who 
had left agreeJ to take part in the interviews. 

The Structured Interviews 

The interview questions are reported in full in the 
Appendix, thus encibling the reader to note the framework within 
which each topic was introduced, the order of the questions, the 
extent to which certain topics were introduced as more general 
issues at an early stage, followed later by related or more 
specific questions. The questions were directed throughout to 
the reception children in 1982-83 in order to ensure a focus in 
practice and at several points the teachers were asked to specify 
children with whom they felt they had succeeded or failed, or 
children who presented particular problems because of their 
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limited language or advanced iai j lage. The teachers were, 
ho*»ever, asked also to indicates uays in which they regarded that 
class as atyp^/'al, or they tlr nijfai\A?«? would change their practice 
now with a similar class. The interviews with the reception 
class teachers which lasted from about 35 minutes to over an hour 
were tape-recorded for subsequent analysis. The main issues 
explored are noted below. 

Aims and Priorities 

Questions related to this were asked at various stages of the 
interview and at different levels of specificity. The first 
question in the interview concerned the teachers' priorities for 
the rec^tion class, followed by questions concerning features 
which assisted this or oonstraii»d their achievement, end w^ 
they might now have dianged. Also related to this were questions 
on the range of skills the children brou^t with them, how they 
would build on these and whether there had been any children with 
specific needs, After some discussion on intake the teachers 
were asked what they aimed to achieve with most children during 
their time in reception class and this was then related to 
children who had or had not prior experience of preschool 
education. 

After some further questions related to the relationship 
between preschool and reception classes the topic of aims was 
discussed furtl^r with specific reference to reading, writing and 
number (included were specific questions on, for example, the 
place of story-reading and cc^-writing and paroductive writing). 
The purpose of a later question, seeking their views on the 
expectations of the children's next teacher, with regard to the 
children's progress in reading, writing and number, was partly 
in order to explore the extent to which the reception class 
teachers appeared to feel constrained in their own practice by 
what they regarded as expectations of the subsequent teachers. 
Oral language was mentioned specifically only towards tiie end of 
the interview at which point the teachers were asked their views 
on this, the extent of their responsibility, which children were 
perceived as having difficulties and the nature of these. Uiey 
were also asked about children whose language was so advanced 
that they had difficulties catering for their needs. In view of 
the teachers' knowledge of the focus of the research they were 
aware of the interest of the research team in this area. By 
delaying specific questions on this until the end of the 
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interview it did prove possible, howeveri to explore the relative 
inportarxre of this aspect for the nine reception teachers in the 
study. 

Pa' ter.i of Intake 

Pattern of intake to the reception class was explored in 
relation to numbers, admission dates, and organisation of the 
reception class, with specific questions to the four teachers in 
School 2 in relation to family grouping - its advantages and 
disadvantages. There were specific questions on the teachers' 
preference for one or more than one intake: other questions 
related to range of skills on entry were at an early stage in the 
interview intended to assess not only the teachers' views on 
individual differences in ability in their classes but also in 
relation to age range on entry, prior experience of preschool 
education and its possible oontribution. 

Similarities and Diffeipnc^ 

Similarities and differences between preschool education and 
the aims of the reception class were explored initially by noting 
the extent to which the teachers theirselves drew distinctions 
among their class on this basis. This was followed (Q.15-17) 
with ^Xicific questions on similarities and differences between 
the aims, and whether those entering direct from home were seen 
as having different needs, and if so, what these were. 

More specific questions of comparison between preschool and 
reception class were introduced later and in a neutral way by 
reference to recent research which has suggested that there &ne 
differences between the two stages in relation to a number of 
aspects. The aspects selected were those which were discussed in 
Chapter 6 in relation to the observation in the classrooms. "Hie 
research referred to ( And so to School Cleave, Jowett and Bate, 
1982) was not one with which the teachers were familiar. The 
topics discussed with the reception teachers were free-choice of 
activities, teacher and child mobility and the balance between 
play and work. The teachers were asked for their views, the 
balance in their classrooms and the reasons for that. 
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Children from Ethnic Minorities 



Children from ethnic minorities were found present in till 
these reception classes but in different proportions. None of 
the early questions made any reference to such issues. As 
indicated already, however, there were questions on the range of 
skills the children brought, on constraints, on whether the same 
would have been expected of all children. The names of children 
who had particular difficulties or who were advanced in language 
were noted, it was thus possible to assess the kind of children 
whom the teachers regarded as having problems and also the nature 
of such problems. Prom this and the teachers' knowledge of the 
childre J in each class, it was possible to study the extent to 
which tlie staff were identifying specific groups of children 
disproportionately to their presence in their classes and for 
what reasons. At the end of the interview, questions were asked 
^)ecifically related to children from ethnic minorities, vdiether 
any such children were seen to have problems, if so which 
children and the nature of the jsoblems. it was thus possible to 
pinpoint any problems for those children as seen by their 
teachers and also whether they were related to language aid /or 
social problems and in the classroom or the playground. Such 
children might well have been mentioned whether or not they had 
been from an ethnic minority background. This question, while 
asking the teachers if propria te to identify ^>ecific children, 
also provided them with an opportunity to make more general 
points should they feel these were relevant. 

Finally, the teachers were given an oj^rtunity to raise any 
points not covered in the interview which they felt were 
ijiportant. 

Responses to the Interviews by the Reo^tion Class Tteacliers 

Aims and Priorities 

General priorities stated by most rec^.ption class teacher*^ 
in answer to the initial question in the interview included 
settling the children into school - expressions, such as 'making 
the children feel secure', 'confident', 'having good attitudes to 
work', or 'happy and comfortable' were used. The importance of 
language was mentioned by several teachers in relation to getting 
the children prepared for the basic skills, or for reading or 'to 
develop the academic levels for which they are capable'. Two 
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teachers stated as their two priorities socializing the children 
and developing their language. Several teachers referred to 
material aspects as assisting them in achieving their aims - such 
as a large classroom enabling the children to move around, or 
particular materials which gave a supportive structure. Several 
teachers mentioned human resources such as senior staff or a 
nursery nurse: one referred to the prevailing atmosphere in the 
school and the involvement of parents. The desire of the 
children to learn and the knowledge of the children from the 
nursery class were also mentioned by one teacher. Constraining 
features noted included differences between childroi who had come 
straight from home and those who had experienced preschool 
education. Differences in age were commented on by only one 
teacher who felt torn between the need for the younger children 
to play and the older ones 'to be extended' (this was one of the 
family-grouped classes with two age-groups). The need for more 
time from nursery nurses was mentioned by two teachers; problems 
of interruptions were also noted by two teachers - one caused by 
the adjoining classroom and outside toilet, the other by visitors 
(a problem for the teacher new to the school mid-session). One 
teacher referring to .the children's limited concentration and 
skill-; as constraints commented later that she felt she had 
attempced to advance them too much: (this was her first year with 
a reception class). Another teacher referred to her own over- 
expectations as a constraint. She noted as something ^e would 
do differently that she would attempt to exercise more patience 
initially and spend more time settling the children - she had 
been 'guilty of trying to teach with a big T'. 

The range of skills the children brought with them on entry 
varied widely according to several teachers, three teachers gave 
examples either of named children to illustrate this or of kinds 
of differences. The focus for some of the teachers in answering 
wa^ the difference between those who had attended preschool and 
those who entered direct from home- The followii^ questicsi was, 
"How did you go about building on them?" 

This was answered by four of the teachers in relation to the 
range of skills mentioned in the pr- 'ious question, and they 
indicated ways in which they would identify the differences from 
records or talking with the children individually, how they would 
start from where each child was or how they would mix groups to 
include the more and less advanced- The other five teachers 
referred rather in their answers to the basis of entry skills of 
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the group, to teaching, materials, organisation or talking to the 
children as a group. 

Reference has already been made in relation to constraints, 
to changes two teachers would have made and to their feeling that 
they had been too anxious to advance the children. A third 
teacher felt that she also had been 'too conscious of 
accelerating their skills' and 'didn't allow enough play'. She 
commented that the research had made her more aware of the 
c^iildren's levels. lUie teacher who had entered only mid-session 
would have continued to develop the pattern iie had adopted from 
her predecessor 'keeping a careful watch and retaining the 
elements of mobility and freedom' yet keeping this structure. 
Another teacher who reported in the past having tried a variety 
of approaches (including having the children all doing the same 
thing at the same time) felt that the only way for her was 'to 
have an integrated day working closely with a small group'. The 
remaining four teachers did not feel they would make any major 
changes. 

Aims for the reception year in relation to most children 
were discussed (Q-14) and while one teacher referred back to her 
answer to the first question, most teachers indicated again their 
desire that the children be settled, confident, willing to 
concentrate, listen, to be able to communicate, etc. They also 
noted their aims in relation to the basic skills hoping for a 
good start towards reading and number though one teacher 
qualified her comments with regard to the Easter intake. One 
teacher in addition noted her hope that the children would be 
•ready to learn in a more structured way'. 

The 'basic skills' were clearly seen as important by these 
reception class teachers. Most teachers introduced reading with 
the assir.tance of 'Breakthrough to Literacy' which they regarded 
as a valuable resource, referred to also in connection with 
productive-writiny. Reference was made to phonics and flash- 
cards by most teachers- Story reading to children did not tend 
to be mentioned in response to the initial question on resources 
for learning to read. One teacher said that she gave children a 
book straight away; another teacher commented that she had 
perhaps given the children a book earlier than was advisable. 
One teacher was unhappy with the reading scheme in use which ^e 
felc was not appropriate for her children. She was one of the 
two teachers who, in response to the initial question on reading, 
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commented on the importance of books in the classroom which 
children look at and 'pretend to read'. Both of these teachers 
on the later question on the role of story reading to the 
diildren stressed its importance in giving children an interest 
in books which they are keen to read and look at pretending to 
read. Several other teachers in replying noted an important role 
for story reading in relation to developing an interest in 
reading, others commented on its value as a stimulus to the 
imagination, to oral language development, to listening or saw it 
as 'enjoyable' or a relaxed end to the day. 

Resources for teaching reading tended to be regarded as 
adequate. One teacher referred to the need for more time to hear 
children read, another to the need for more adult help. This 
teacher who had commented on the importance of story reading, 
commented that she did on occasion have two parents come in to 
help, found this valuable and would wish to extend it. She also 
commented that the children are so young that you can only work 
with two or three at a time (age range was 4+ to 5+)- Some 
children she felt were ready to read immediately on entry and she 
named several such children- It^ other teacher who had stressed 
the function of story reading as a resource in reading said that 
she tried to work with the children individually. She commented 
on problems in this connection with the Easter intake, 

A comparable question on writing to the Initial question on 
reading was, 

■•What do you see as the early stages of writing?" 
The responses indicated that these teachers interpreted this in 
terms of handwriting to which they gave high priority- Their 
responses referred to tracing and copying, to pattern-making, to 
holding a pencil, to the need for a lot of practice and to ensure 
that the children do not develop bad habits. Only one teacher 
referred to use of 'Breakthrough' in response to this question. 
One teacher referred to pressure from home, another teacher 
commented that some children found handwriting difficult but are 
not excluded from the class lesson- There were not references to 
the wide age ranges within some classes or to the much younger 
children in some reception classes- Apart from the one reference 
to 'Breakthrough' noted above, reference was not made to 
productive-writing or the functions of writing until this was 
specifically asked in the following question in response to which 
reference was made to 'Breakthrough' as a resource, or to 
children dictating stories, or captions for pictures. Itiis focus 
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on transcription at this early stage does not appear to be an 
artefact of the questions as it was reflected in the observations 
and in the samples of children's writing collected during the 
study. The problems in meeting the needs of so many children 
with regard for example to dictated stories was explicitly 
coramoited on by one teacher. 

In answer to the cjaestion <xi ruimber work most teachers made 
reference to 'Nuffield Mathematics' and specific mention was made 
of matching, sorting, correspondence and practical activities. 
One teacher commented on problems of children who come to school 
able to count in a rote manner, another teacher remarked on the 
pressures from home 'to do sums'. 

In answer to the questions on the expectations of the 
receiving teacher in the next class with regard to the basic 
subjects, most teachers either referred back to their earlier 
replies or repeated the essence of these. None made any 
reference to ^aecific pressures from the next teacher which had 
been an important constraint on their aims. One teacher was 
herself the 'next' teacher for these children. 

Oral language was the focus for a number of questions 
towards the end of the interview in relation to its importance, 
the needs of specific children and the extent of the reception 
class teacher 'ii responsibility. As was noted earlier, two 
teachers had given oral language development as an impoitant 
priority in their answer to the initial general question on aims- 
Ttie teachers all indicated their acceptance of the importance of 
oral language. In answer to the ^)ecific questions however, they 
stressed rather different aspects. One teacher emphasised the 
dependence of all the other skills and concepts on this, another 
stressed that it usually comes before print. Some teachers 
stressed tiie lack of ability on entry of some children to speak 
in sentences or that they used one word utterances or 'labelled'. 
Their poor recall, limitations in descriptive language, the needs 
of second language learners were all mentioned. Stress vas also 
laid OT; the fact that limited language was not confined to second 
language learners. One teacher stressed the need for the 
children to learn to listen and for a good working atmosph* i.e in 
the classroom which she felt could be disturbed by discussion- 
The children were encouraged to tell her things. In contrast, 
another teacher stressed the importance of tht^ children being 
part of a group to express t^iemselves and the value of small 
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group sessions around a stimulus, which she held regularly to 
stimulate oral language development. Another teacher said she 
needed to be aware of children who did not make contact and to 
put them in situations wtiere they would have to maku contact. 

All the teachers emphatically agreed that it was their 
responsibility to help overcome these difficulties in oral 
language - some replied 'totally' or '100 per cent' or 'it's part 
of my job' or 'I get paid to do just that'. 'It is my main 
responsibility' and 'it is part of ray daily routine' were other 
responses to this, indicating a strong commitment though not 
r ecessarily sole responsibility. One teacher expr^ised the wish 
that she had help with the secorK3 language learners (of which 
there were a few in her classroom). No teacher referred to the 
responsibility for oral language developroait being diared with an 
EMSS Teacher in spite of the fact that six of the nine teachers 
interviewed had sudi support. From the observations during the 
research and the interviews with these teachers, it wau clear 
that stimulating oral language development was their major 
priority. Either the extent of their contribution was forgotten 
during the interview - or was not fully appreciated. No 
reference was made to the support of these teachers in responding 
to the question cf» children v^se language was so limited that it 
made it difficult f(5r them to function in school: nor was it made 
in earlier discussion of children who were 'your greatest 
successes' where it is possible that some of these children's 
advances could have been the result of the dialogue in small 
group situations stimulated by the EM£S teacher. It is perhaps 
worth noting and equally surprisir^ that no reference was made 
under 'constraints' t-> the withdrawal on a regular basis of a 
number of children from the classroom, which it must be assumed 
would have had some organisational implications within the 
classroom- These points will be further discussed in relation to 
the interviews of the EMSS teachers. Most of the teachers named 
several children whose language they felt was so advanced that 
there were problems catering for their needs within the 
classroom. Most of these were among the children ^o had scored 
impressively high on the language test administered during the 
research. Some children from each ethnic background were named. 
The teachers did not suggest a sharing of the responsibility for 
the children's oral language development with the parents where 
children had difficulties. 
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Pattern of Intake 



Pattern of intake was different in the schools, two schools 
had one intake and three had three intakes. In one of the former 
schools there was family groi?)ing. It is thus more appropriate 
to discuss responses to this question in relation to the 
organisation of the reception class in question. All six 
teachers who had taught reception classes with one intake 
expressed a preference for that organisation as they felt the 
children were 'settled at once*. One of these teachers, while 
ex'^'-essing a preference for this arrangement, would have liked to 
see the admissions spread over a month. The three teachers who 
had experienced three intakes were not happy about the 
arrangement- This was, however, partly a reflection of the size 
of the grotp and resultant mobility within the school. As may be 
seen from the comments 

"you get to know the children just as they move up" 
"awkward, especially with the Easter intake - they should 

really have stayed with roe another term" 
"the summer intake always seems to lose cHit". 

The relative strengths and weaknesses of family grouping 
noted by the four teachers whose classes were so organised 
related to the assistance in settling the younger children, that 
the older children have responsibility and the younger ones can 
be extended, and that mature older ones introduce the younger 
ones to school. Not all had experience of any other system. One 
of these teachers would have preferred a single age-^roup as she 
felt there was a tendency to demand too much of the reception 
class children, who were expected to be quiet sfi that the older 
children could concentrate, which prevented the greater mc*)ility 
she would have preferred. she also felt story times were 
difficult- The two other teachers with a single age-group would 
not have favoured family grouping. One of the remaining teachers 
reported she had seen it work well, another felt it might have 
helped the children become a settled group (in spite of the three 
intakes), the third teacher commented adversely on her experience 
which had involved a one term intake of a few children and some 
older slow learners. 

Similarities and Differences 

Similarities and differences between preschool education and 
the aims of the reception class were explored in a series of 
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questions (15-26). Note was also taken of any references by the 
teachers to the children's preschool experiences. In general the 
responses of these reception class teachers indicated that they 
regarded preschool education as socialising the children and 
teaching them to play. One teacher commented that at the 
beginning of the year there would be little difference in their 
aims. A high proportion of the children in these reception 
classes had attended preschool education and in seven of the nine 
classes most had attended a unit which was part of that school. 
It is thus particularly surprising how little knowledge these 
teachers had of the aims of nursery education and its 
relationship to the aims of the reception class; furthermore how 
few had visited a nursery school or class which their children 
had attended to see first hand what range of activities was 
offered and the aims of these. Reference was made in the 
previous chapter to issues explored in the research And so to 
School (Cleave, Jowett and Bate, 1982) in which the structure of 
the day for children immediately before and after transfer to 
tne reception class was observed. The observations reported in 
the current research and discussed in Chapter 6 were comparable 
to the views expressed by the teachers at interview and although 
none of the teachers had read the research referred to above 
their views were similar to those findings. Most teachers 
referred to a need for structure, several indicating that 
mornings were structured for basic skills and afternoons freer 
for art and craft etc. One teacher referred to an integrated day 
as her organisation which meant that chfjice came as apprqpriate. 
The teachers tended tu express a preference for the children to 
sit and concentrate, and that it is important that they do not 
'drift'. The need for more adult help to be available for 
mobility to be possible and constructive was stressed by several 
teachers (which one teacher noted is available in the nursery 
class). The teachers' responses to the issue of work/play were 
anticipated by some in their answers to the initial question 
where they referred to preschool education in terms of play. Two 
teachers ^cifically referred to the reception class in contrast 
as 'getting down to work'. An interesting range of comments were 
made to the later statement which they were asked to comment 
that research had shown that the label used by the teachers in 
the nursery setting was more often 'play' while in reception 
classes it was 'work' (Q.26). The following are some of the 
cdnnents: 

"they can play when they have done their work" 

"play is still important, but I like them to get down to work" 
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"structured play activities would be called work" 

"play can be work disguised" 

"if at the play stage they play and learn" 

"work is a teacher definition rather than a child's definition 

- they think it is a game" 
"my main approach is through play; the children seem to use 

the word work more than the teacher - to them pencil and 

paper means workl" 

Thus while there were individual differences in the views of 
these teachers they did tend to favour the views expressed in the 
research referred to above. Furthermore their views at interview 
did in general accord with the practice observed in the 
classroons. 

Children from ethnic minorities 

It was already known to the schools that this was a 
particular focus of this research. No reference was made to this 
by the interviewer until almost the end of the interview, thus 
making it possible to note any spontaneous references. The 
question asked was the following: 

"Do you feel that any of the children had particular 
difficulties in school because of their etlinic background? 
Who? Language difficulties or problems in other areas, e.g. 
the playground - what kinds of problems?" 

On studying the transcripts of earlier parts of the 
interviews it was clear that these teachers made few 
generalisations about children in terms of ethnic background. 
Occasional comments were made concerning problems for children 
for whom English was a second language and two teachers made 
specific reference to the isolation of a particular child 
including in the playground - because no other child spoke the 
same language. Even where in discussion on oral language 
reference was made to problems of second language learners 
teachers tended to add that there were other children with 
difficulties and of limited competence also. When names were 
sought of children who were seen as advanced or successes these 
included children from different ethnic backgrounds. The 
children whom the teachers felt had continued diffi ulties or 
with whom they had failed were also from a variety of backgrounds 
and specific infornnation, physical or environmental, about the 
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nature of their problems were given by the teachers. There was an 
occasional reference to children having been taught to count 
rather than a concept of number or to print capitals or to lack 
of experience of play. There were virtually no references to 
children of West Indian/Afro-Caribbean origin - any references 
were to specific children perceived as advanced or with 
difficulties- The response of these teachers to the specific 
issue of ethnic origin is best summed up in the answer of one 
teacher which reflected the views of these reception class 
teachers. 

"Generally it is the environmental background that causes 
difficulties and not the ethnic background. They seem 
integrated as a comnunity and they play well together." 

This perception of these children and their teachers was 
confirmed by our observations in the classroom and in the 
playground. 




At the end of the interview the teachers were asked if they 
had any other points and what as professionals they saw as major 
points. The teachers did not tend to raise any additional 
points. Several stressed the need for more help and for more 
adults in these classrooms to increase interaction with adults 
for the children, that they do not have enough time for the needs 
of these children of which they were so clearly aware. One 
teacher expressed the hope that the teachers could get together 
and comjare their aims v^^ile another expressed the hope that we 
would publish something about the research for teachers as they 
need something to help them. 

Pronpted staff in two schools; their co-ordinating role 

Two of the schools in the research have more than one 
reception class, and each has a nursery class attended by many of 
the children part-time for a year before entry to the reception 
class. The views were sought of the promoted member of staff in 
each of these schools with responsibility for the inJant 
department and nursery class. The focus of the interviews was 
their co-ordinating role with regard to the reception classes: 
most questions parallel those asked of the reception class 
teachers. 
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In many ways the aims of these two staff were similar. This 
was evident in the high priority accorded by each to oral 
language development in answer to the initial question on aims. 
Each stressed her role as a facilitator of this in terms of 
information and resources. They also referred to the value of 
the ethnic support staff and the presence of nursery nurses: each 
emphasised the need for human as well as material resources to 
enable work in small groups to take place. Itieir emswers to the 
questions on the basic skills indicated further the importance 
they saw for oral language as a basis for these skills. 
References were made to looking at books, to talking about 
pictures cmd the need to move to reading through a variety of 
experiences with books. Story reading they saw as having a 
central role, preferably as an interactive experience in small 
groups, which should take place frequently, introducing children 
to a wide range of literature. Tl» need to consider the purpose 
in writing as well as the mechanical aspects was stressed, for 
children to be helped individually, to talk with an adult who 
acts as scribe and to see wliat writing looks like. The language 
of number, shopping and practical mathematics were also 
mentioned. 

One of these teachers noted among constraints in the year 
under discussion the fact that she had herself been teaching a 
class and also that one of the ethnic support staff had been 
absent on leave for much of the year. The views expressed by 
these staff did not indicate that targets in the basic skills 
were set for the reception class which would have pressurised 
teachers into premature introduction of 'formal' work. Indeed 
one of these staff referred to the importance of COTisidering aims 
over the span of the infant department. In response to the later 
question specially on oral language these staff referred further 
to its 'vital' role which needed to be kept in the 'foreground': 
they also stressed the difficulties in putting such an ideal into 
practice. 

Concern was expressed at the number of diildren who did not 
know how to question and in some situations a lack of 'oral 
inquisitiveness', not only among second language learners. Both 
staff commented on specific children whose language was advanced 
including children from different ethnic backgrounds. Likewise 
they named children with language difficulties, indicating the 
nature of their problems? they also were from differing ethnic 
backgrounds. Specific reference was made by one of the teachers 
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to her fear that some children may be underestimated wh^ are 
second language learners and that as a result they may be given 
activities which do not match their abilities. 

These two promoted staff were of course familiar with the 
practice of preschool education and in expressing similarities 
and differences between preschool education and the reception 
class they would themselves have observed children making the 
transition. They were also taking into account the numbers of 
adults in the different settings and the views of the teachers 
who would have the responsibility of determining the balance in 
their own classrooms. They commented on the more leisurely pace 
possible in the nursery class with greater allowance for 
immaturities- Both staff mentioned that they saw tho transition 
as a move towards more 'structure' but would still hope for 
mobility and choice within the structure; they also felt the 
children were becoming capable of more group work ratter than the 
more individualised attention in the preschool setting. The 
differences between children from home, of which there were only 
a limited number, and those from nursery class were, they felt, 
evident in regard to socialising, particularly in tlie first few 
weeks, but the extent of any difference in language deppnde*^ on 
the home environment - 

•Ilieir knowledge of the children who had attended the nursery 
class was an imj.'^rtant element in determining their allocation of 
the children to particular reception classes. They tried to 
ensure a mix which would enable the children to settle happily, 
including in this consideration friendship from the nursery 
class. Where they felt this important they placed children of 
the same ethnic background together and where there were few 
children with a particular mother tongue, they would avoid 
separating such children. The classes were planned so ti^at eacn 
as far as possible had a comparable range of abilities. 

Both staff favoured a single entry date partly because of 
their concern that children entering later might suffer, also to 
keep friends together. They differed, however, in their views on 
family grouping to which one was committed although she commented 
that she would have considered changing the organisation had she 
felt the staff were unhappy with it. She saw as its advantages 
that children coming in find an established pattern and other 
children help them, also there is more flexibility possible for 
the advanced younger children and slower middle infants. The 
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other teacher was more concerned that such an organisation would 
impose an extra burden on the teachers of catering for a wider 
age range in a social priority area where there were already so 
many pressures in terms of language development and emotional 
problems . 

Both staff showed a concern for the wide range of children 
in their care, were articulate in their aims, sensitive to the 
difficulties in translating these into practice and aware that 
they could not impose their views on the staff for whom they were 
responsible. To quote; 

•^ou wften feel you would like to achieve more - there is a 
lot more to be done for ALL the children." 

•n^e importance of ensuring that the staff feel that this work is 
worthwhile was the final point stressed - that they do not feel 
the need to 'produce'. 

Ethnic minority sn^tort staff; their views 

The two schools referred to in the previous section had high 
proportions of children for whom English was a second language. 
Each had teachers from the EMSS based in the school helping on a 
withdrawal basis with children from the reception classes. The 
settings these teachers provided and the similarities and 
differences in these have already been reported in Chapter 6. 
Three of these teachers were interviewed, the two teachers in 
School 1 who worked with small groups in a team-teaching setting, 
and one of the teachers from School 2. 

Each of the teachers in School 1 stated her aims in terms of 
helping the children's self-image, helping the children to 
acquire . 'survival' language and linking between home and 
school: neither saw it as her function to teach the children to 
read and write. In achieving these aims they 'structured' play 
situations which would facilitate conversation, and where the 
children were relaxed and willing to communicate. Neither 
teacher would differentiate 'work* and 'play'. Most of their 
situations are play - 'play is work'. They stressed that role 
playing, arts and crafts, and outside visits were all initiated 
to help develop communication in everyday situations. Both felt 
that the children who had attended nursery class did not need as 
much of their support while some who came from home were lacking 
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in confidence, bewildered and nervous. Some children needed help 
in socialising. They commented on the value both socially and 
culturally of the two "Youth Opportunities Project* students who 
were Punjabi speakers (both had subsequently entered nursery 
nurse training). These teachers stressed that their function is 
different from that of the nursery class - 'time is djort but the 
children must have freedom to chat'. They felt that most 
children had made progress over the year and some were commented 
upon particularly. Om child it W2is reported had come alive when 
taken out. Some who had not yet made sufficient progress 
linguistically they felt had still benefitted socially and were 
more confident. It was commented that they begin to 'query it' 
if in these settings the children do not begin to pick 19 English 
soon. It should be stressed that these two teachers were 
interviewed s^>arately and thus the comparability of the views 
exf^essed was not an effect of the interview. 

The other EMSS teacher interviewed also stressr^ language 
development as her aim, emphasising the importance for the 
achievement of this of a room of het own where the context can be 
set and the quiet or diffident child can be encouraged. Among 
the constraints noted were the abserx:e of the other tex±er and 
the problems of frequent absence of some of the very children 
who needed help nrast (several children were named). Long absence 
because of visits to India had also affected the progress of some 
of the children who had taken a considerable time to settle back 
into school on their return- range of ^ills in the childreii 

on entry was reported to be from virtually no English to a high 
level of competence. Several successes wezA named and even where 
there had not as yet been much progress the child was thought to 
be on 'the verge of a breakthrough'. This teacher made a similar 
comment to the others that the children who had been in nursery 
class settled more quickly and that some of those v^o came direct 
from home needed to be helped to mix and to play. Like these two 
teachers she also stressed the need for 'structure' in this 
setting with occasional choice, and she also stressed that she 
taught through play and that the children regarded it as play- 
She also stressed that one child at least who was making slow 
progress a$:peared not to be coping in the mother tongue and was 
observed not to speak to Punjabi-speaking peers. 
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In shoft, the foam for all three teachers was to stimulate 
the children's oral language development although the approach 
was not identical: their ains were to encourage as much dialogue 
between the children as possible and eadi planned and structured 
the short periods for which they had the groups of children to 
that end. 

In Part II the information on the language development of 
the childr^ will be considered in more detail, initially an the 
basis of the eissessments undertaken by the research team in 
English and Punjabi. This will be followed by a more detailed 
study of the language of some of the children in a variety of 
settings. 
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PART II 



THE LANGUAGE ABILITIES OF CHTLnREM IN A VARIETY QP SETTTMCS 
CHAPZEB 8 

OOirETTS IM WHICH LlKSniGg SAMPLKS WMR OBSgBfm 



Speaking and listening are language skills which all children 
over three years of age already possess in varying degrees of 
competence. It is important to distinguish their receptive 
language from their expressive language when assessing their 
levels of competence. There has been a tendency to assuma that 
children who say little understand little^ and perhaps also tc 
assume that all they say is all that they can say* Recently 
there has been increasing emphasis in studies of children's 
language on the importance of the situation and the listener in 
influencing the extent of language elicited from childreni and 
its complexity. Evidence of these influences will be discussed 
in later sections of this report. It is important also to 
consider significant aspects of the teacher's language and ways 
in which this may influence a child's understanding and ability 
to respond successfully to the demands of the classroom. 
Important features of teaching strategy which influence the 
classroom involvement possible for maiy of the children, as well 
as their understanding! are the vocabulary used by teacherSf the 
extent to which this is modified appropriately when addressing 
individual children, and the type of questioning adopted. 

If an assessment 1:. made of a child's expressive language 
unrelated either to the demands of the contexti or to the 
dialogue constraints imposed by participants, it is easy to 
overestimate the ability of the child to deal with the demands of 
the language of the classroom. It is possible, howeveri to 
assess more analytically a child's ability to respond to 
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difftrtnt lavfla of qu«8tioniag whioh al^t be att in a olassrooa 
Batting. In soaa instanoea very aiapCLe questions may be esbedded 
in highly ooaplex language, in others oognitively deaanding 
questions aay be oouohed in deceptively siaple sentences. 

appreciation of the nature and ooaplexity of questions to which a 
child Is able to respond appropriately is an iaportant insight 
for teachers. It is partioiaarly helpful if questions of 
different levels can be devised for the assessaent in suoh a way 
that soaa of those which are oognitively demanding can be 
appropriately answered aerely by pointing or by single word 
answers. Thus it is possible to separate receptive fron 
expressive skills in ways that are aeaningful in teras of 
olassrooa dialogue. Another valuable insight is gained fay noting 
the way a particular child responds on being faced with 
questioning which is too ooaplex - by silenoe, by replying *I 
don't know*, by a guess or by a useful strategy for diatraoting 
the adult's attention froa the failure - such as by an 
interesting but irrelevant piece of inforaation. This is a 
tactic used by soae young children to cover a failure to 
understand - & '^d by soae adults also. 

Since so much of the comounlcatlon in classrooms is Jtfi&fiUfil- 
directed, and much of that is in the form of questions, It seemed 
valuable to have some information, not so much of children's 
vooabiJ.ary or sentence structure, but rather of their ability to 
cope with questions of different levels of complexity and 
abstraction, together with an analysis of the form of their 
response to questions to which they are unable to respond 
adequately. 

As part of this research language was assessed on a 
standardised test, language samples were also obtained in a 
variety of settings for target children of different levels of 
coapetenoe and of various ethnic backgrounds. For a number of 
children who attended nursery school or class a sample of their 
language at free play in that setting was obtained. Such saaples 
were collected in three nursery schools and two nursery classes 
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and for a total of 25 ohiXdren who subsaquantly antarad ona or 
othar of tha fiva priaary sotaools in tha resaarch. Ihaaa target 
children were ohoaen after consulting their teaohars with the ai» 
of identifying poaaible target children for further study of a 
range of language ooapetenoe froa different ethnic backgrounds. 
Where possible further saoples of language of these children were 
collected in free play situations in the classroom and 
playground. Additional target children were added who had 
entered reception class direct from home. In addition to these 
saaples in *natural' settings with other children a 'contrived* 
setting was arranged whereby the reception class teacher (on whom 
on this occasion the radiomioropbone was placed) was asked to 
talk in turn with each of a number of selected children for a few 
minutes in the classroom, on a topic and in such a way as to 
enable each child to show his or her language competence. A 
further 'contrived* encounter within which language was recorded 
for 44 of the children in groups of four was one where each group 
was encouraged to discuss and play with a number of interesting 
objeots on a tray in front of them. Initially the children 
talked among themselves, then an adult Joined them and finally 
they were asked to write about the objeots and the discussion 
about this request was also recorded. In each group there were 
children of different levels of language (as assessed on FLAX) 
and of different ethnic backgrounds. 

As was reported in Chapter ^ . ^15 of the total intake of 247 
children to these five schools wera assessed on I1.AI in English. 
Subsequently most of the children whose mother tongue was Punjabi 
were assessed in that language also. The remaining assessment of 
the children's language was by their teachers who were asked to 
judge the relative ability of each child in the class to respond 
to sample questions reprasentlng each of the four levels of 
difficulty in the Preschool Language Assessment Instrument. 

In this second part of the report the evidence from these 
language samples and assessments will be discussed. Selected 
case studies of children of different levels of competence and 
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fro. dlfftr.nt •thalo b.okgrouna also b. prea.nfd 

niustrttlv of tb. high lavl of dlacourat skills of so.e of the 
ohildrtn in a v.rlsty of settings, the dif ferentl.l effects of 
the setting on the apparent level of oo.petenoe of others and 
finally the severity of the proble.s of soee of the children. 
Lessons will then be drawn fro. this evidence and so.e 
suggestions .ade for assisting the language develop.ent of those 
with ccunicatlon difficulties and also for stl.ulatlng the 
language develop.ent of the .ore able. 
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Ihe aaseasment of the children»s relative oonpstence in answering 
queationa of different levela of oonplexity and perceptual 
diatanoe baaed on the Praaohool i^ngiage Aaaeaaaent InatruMnt 
(PLAI) adainiatered in Engliah waa diacuaaed in Chapter 4. There 
waa evidence of a wide range of abilitiea on the teat whatever 
the ohiIdren»s ethnic origin or mother tongue; furtheraore aa waa 
noted in Chapter 5 there were wide differenoea within a aingle 
recaption olaaa and aingle intake. The above infornation was 
baaed on aaaesament by one of the reaearch workera, in a teat 
aituation, and near to the time of the children*s entry into 
achool. It seemed valuable alao to obtain some idea of their 
teacher's Judgement of the children's relative competence in such 
Usks since it was likely that the teacher's classroom practice 
in general and in relation to individual children might wsll be 
influenced by such judgements. The teachers were asked to make 
these assessments after the children had been in their class for 
about a term and they had therefore had some opportunity to 
observe them in a number of settings during the course of the 
normal day-to-day activities. To make any such judgements of 
language comparable across teachers and across children a number 
of precautions are necessary (see Lomax in Clark and Cheyne, 
1 979). It is important to avoid a 'halo effect', in other worda 
that what are intended to be independent assessments of a given 
child are each influenced by the person's general view of the 
child. Secondly, it is important to provide specific examples 
about which the judgements are to be made, otherwise the 
questions asked may be differently interpreted by the various 
respondents with the danger that different answers are given by 
respondents who yet 'mean' the same thing but who interpreted the 
questions differently. Likewise two respondents njay give the 
same answer intending to make a different judgement. To avoid 
such pitfalls the teachers were asked to judge for each child in 
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turn whether he or she would respond correctly to s nuaber of 
specific Iteas each of which was in turn displayed in front of 
the teacher. 

Itethod of kmmmmmnt 

The aim in this assessment was to select items which were 
equivalent to questions at the four levels in the assessment 
already carried out on FLAX. What appeared to be typical items 
were selected and plaoed on cards which were shown to the 
teacher. These were as follows:- 



fianiLA This had a picture of a chair with the following two 
questions - 

What la it palled? (This would be Level 1) 
Whf^t do MS do with it? (%is would be Level 2) 



Card B This had pictures of a number of objects - a toothbrush, 
watch, sheep, orange, cat, dock and dog. 

The instruction typed below was 

Point to all the things that arft not animals 
(This would be Level 3) 



Card C The following was on this card - 
Why do we need imbrellaa? 

A bov has f allen off his bike. WhY Ig bS QrfXMl 
(These would be Level 4) 



Arrangements were made to Interview each reception class 
teacher away from the class. The research worker had a class 
list in alphabetic order (with the names of boys and girls 
interspersed). For the first question on Card A (which most 
children wer3 likely to answer) the teacher waa asked, as the 
name of each child in turn was read, to indicate any child she 
thought would Jiiit be able to respond to the question. This was 
then repeated for the second question in a similar manner. The 
research worker placed a cross opposite the name of any child 
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wboB the ttachtr did not expect to tnsver that question. The 
teacher did not see the responses and was therefore sore likely 
tc consider each child in relation to the others, and not one 
child in relation to the series of questions, with the danger of 
B »halo effect*. A change in procedure was adopted for the 
reaaining two cards where the itens were acre difficult, also to 
avoid a 'response set». As each na«e was read the teacher was 
asked for Card B to indicate if she thought the child could 
correctly respond to that instruction. If so, the research 
workers placed a ♦tick* opposite the naae in t'.e appropriate 
column. This was then repeated for each child with the questions 
on the final card. Where consistency was recorded for a cblld 
either as not being able to respond to any iteas, or as being 
able to respond to all, this procedure aeans that greater faith 
can be placed in this as based on independent judgeaents for 
questions st each level of difficulty. 

This aspect of the study was only undertaken with the 
teachers whose classes were also in the observational study, that 
is for the children in seven of the nine reception classes. As 
om ot the reception classes had a change of teacher uid-session 
eight teachers, not seven were Involved In these assessments* In 
the four reception classes In the schools with one Intake the 
whole of the reception class was Judged in relation to each other 
at a single point- in time, towards the end of the first term. In 
the remaining three schools with three Intakes e visit was 
necessary for each Intake and the children were judged In 
relation to the others admitted on the same entry date. Thus in 
the school with a change of teacher the first Intake was assessed 
by one teacher, and the two remaining Intakes by the other. Of 
the 247 children who entered the reception classes in these five 
schools 215 were in the seven classes involved in this aspect of 
the study. Most of the children who remained were assessed 
(except those who left shortly after admission) - 193 of the 
total intake of 215 children. The results on PLAI were available 
for most of these children. Before making a comparison for the 
groups, or for individual children, between the two assessments. 
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validity of the teat tsalnst tbe ttaohtra* rcsponsas. The 
tsMssaent of the ohlidren on fLkl was in a t«st altuatioDi with 
a relative stranger, about the tiaa of entry to school and on a 
range of questions at each level. The teaohers were asked to 

judge each child's lilraly response to one aaaple question at each 
level, after the child had been in school for about a tern and 
with knowledge of the child froa the dasa/group situation. Soae 
coBparisons are, however, of relevance particularly since, for 
target children of different levels of ooapetance, there are 
sanples of language in a variety of settings preschool and during 
their tine in the reception class to which tLese (»n be related. 

Ibe extent to which the Judgeaents of individual teachers on 
their classes aatohed the results on FLAX varied. Soae who 
expected aost children to succeed had only a few chlldrer who 
performed thus on the test, while another teacher who expected 
few to cope with the exaaples had in her class a hl^ proportion 
who were relatively successful on the test. Soae teachers made 
little discrimination between the children (expecting the odd 
child to fall but the rest to be relatively slallar). One 
teacher's Judgements were relatively ooaparable with those found 
on FLAX. Attention was paid particularly to instances where 
individual children who were predicted as unable to respond 
correctly had scored high on testing. There were also children 
who scored low on the test but whose teaohers estlaated them as 
likely to succeed on all the sample Items. For most teaohers 
while there were differences in the proportion of children 
regarded as more or less competent as compared with the test, 
there were not gross discrepancies between the prediction and 
test results. For a few children, however, there were such 
discrepancies: some of these are among target children of 
different levels of competence for whom there are samples of 
their language in a variety of settings, pre-school and in the 
reception class. 

In summary there was evidence from this assessment that most 
of the teachers did regard the sample questions at Levels 1, 2 
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and 3 «a of iaoreasing difficulty for soae of th«ir children, but 
did not diaoriminate between demands of the sample questiona of 
Levela 3 and 4. In general they eatinated that more children 
would aucoeed ou theae itema than waa found on the questions in 
the test situation. Ihere were differences between the teachera 
in the proportion of their daaa they expected to succeed on all 
the queationa: such diffet ances did not always accord with the 
proportions found on the test. Finallyi there were only a few 
instances of wide discrepancies either of children performir^s 
outstandingly on the test, whom the teacher estimated would have 
limited success or of children whom the teacher did not 
anticipate would have difficulty wlUi such questions, who failed 
to respond under test conditions. It will now be possible to 
explore further with the evidence of the language of the target 
children the extent to which the test results were indeed borne 
out In other settings, and might therefore be regarded as 
valuable diagnostic Information for certain children on entry to 
school. It will also be possible to consider whether the type of 
questions represented at Level 3 and particularly at Level k do 
present difficulties in a range of settings for many of these 
children and if so whether these difficulties in understanding 
the significance of, for example, 'why' questions do pose 
problems of educational significance: in short, whether there is 
evidence that teachers in the process of instructing ask children 
of this age questions which have 'hidden complexities* which 
result in misunderstanding and confusion for some children. 
Should this be so, it is pertinent then to consider whether this 
framework for analysis of the oomplexlty level of questions is 
Indeed helpful. Furthermore whether having diagnosed the level 
of competence of children it is possible to frame questioning in 
such a way as to moderate the demands as appropriate and assist 
children in developing the ability to grasp the significance of 
increasingly complex discourse. 

Before turning to a disouaslon of the evidence from other 
settings of the children's ability to initiate and to respond to 
the demands of discourse there Is one further aspect of language 
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ftsstsMDt vhlob sbould b« rtportcd. That is the tsMSaaent on 
FLAX in Punjabi of tha ohildren for vhoa that is thair aotber 
tongue. A ooiparison of the scores on PLAI in Punjabi with the 
children's earlier perforaanoe in English provides valuable 
insights on the extent to whloh particular ohildren do have the 
ability to respond appropriately to the deaan s of questions of 
differing levels of ooaplexlty. This inforaation has relevance 
to decisions about the nature of assistance they may require, 
should they show difficulties in understanding and responding to 
the language in the classroon. This will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 
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It vaa noted in Chapter 4t Table 4.3 that when tested on 

the Preaohool Lanyuaga AaaaasMant. Inatru-iint (FLAX) In English 

Shortly after entry to school a large proportion of the children 
of Asian origin, for whom English was not their nother tongue 
scored low or very low. This wsk. somewhat confounded by the fact 
that they were mainly in the two schools with a single entry date 
which thus included a number of children who wsre very young. 
Even within these two schools, however^ the picture is similar 
with twelve children of Asian origin scoring F (the lowest score) 
and no children of any other ethnic group scoring as low, and a 
further sixteen scoring E with only five in that category in the 
other groups (which combined were comparable in size). Level D 
still represents limited competence in discourse skills (strong 
or moderatbly strong at Level 1 questions only) and even there 
twice as many Asians featured as the other groups combined. Most 
of these children of Asian ethnic origin, of whom there are many 
in these classes, do not yet on the evidence of this testing 
appear to be able to respond to questions which are within the 
conpetenoe of most of their classmates. It should be noted that 
most of these children were born in this country and that most of 
the children have already had experience of part-time nursery 
education although for a maximum of a year only within the sohool 
they now attend. There appears, however, in as far as the test 
results axe confirmed by other evidence, to be a lag at this 
stage between them and many of their classmates for whom English 
is their mother tongue, in responses to such questions in 
English. They may well quickly bridge that gap and furthermore 
they may already possess these skills in their mother tongue. 
There is, however, the possibility that some are no more 
competent in these discourse skills, or even less sof in their 
mother tongue. 
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As Punjabi is the aothar tongue for the sajority of the 
children of Asian origin in this sample it was decided to prepare 
a translation into Punjabi of PLAI and to administer this to 
these children at a later stage. The translation was undertaken 
by Mrs. Helearaa Whittaker whose mother tongue is Punjabi and who 
was already competent in administration of the test in English. 
She also was a Masters level student of the Project Director and 
had studied language assessment within the course. Any problems 
in translating the test uere discussed with Dr. Marion Blank who 
was a consultant on the project. Some of the problems of 
translation of PLAI had already been resolved as a Spanish 
version has been developed in the States. No major difficulties 
in preparing a Punjabi version were encountered as the aim is to 
assess whether in general a child can cope with a range of 
questions at s given level rather than to obtain precise scores. 
One item involving sentence completion was changed for the 
Punjabi translation because of difference in word order in the 
construction of se^itences in Punjabit which would have made a 
direct translation inappropriate. Details of the translation and 
a discussion of issues in such assessment will be reported 
el sew her 6 • 

Mrs. Whittaker is also able to converse in Urdu and to 
identify Hindiy Gujerati and the Mirpuri dialect. She was at the 
time of the research a member of the Ethnic Minorities Support 
Service in Sandwell and was released a half day per week for part 
of the year to undertake the testing in which she was assisted by 
anothex* Punjabi speaker. In order to encourage the children to 
accept Punjabi t and to respond in Punjabi when answering» the two 
testers presented themselves to the caildren as Punjabi speakers 
wbc did not speak English. By informal discussion with the 
children prior to testing an attempt was made to ensure that the 
children would be as relaxed as possible. 

The total number of children of Asian origin who entered the 
reception classes in the two Sandwell schools in 1982-3 was 67f 
of whom 57 were assessed on PLAI in English. Only one child was 
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abaent and not tested, the rest either entered aid-session or 
left before ;hey could be tested. Eight further children left 
between the tiae of assessoent in English and the further 
testing! three for India. The scores in English of those three 

were E, D and C. The scores of the other five children who left 
were 3F» 1E and 1C. Particular attention is drawn to these five 
children who had already changed school so early in their first 
year and with apparently very liaited ooapetenoe in English. 
Their probless are a natter of concern since th^ would have to 
adjust to new playoates as well as a new setting, approach and 
adults. The full extent of the probless in providing early 
education appropriate to the needs of all children will not be 
appreciated unless account is taken of such children and the 
problems they nay have, and pose for the teachers. 

In the Birsingham schools 13 of 16 children of Asian ethnic 
origin had been assessed in English, two of these left before 
they could be interviewed. Nine of the remaining 11 children 
were seen by Mrs. Whittaker but in no case was Punjabi found to 
be their mother tongue. She was able to identify the mother 
tongue of six of the children as Urdu, for two it was Gujerati, 
while the remaining child spoke only English^ although it was 
confirmed that an older sibling spoke Urdu. The two remaining 
children of Asian origin in the Birmingham schools were not seen 
by Mrs. Whittaker, both scored high in the test in English (A and 
C respectively) one was known to speak only English. 

In the two Sandwell schools Punjabi was the mother tongue 
for most children of Asian origin. In one of the schools Urdu 
was recorded as the mother tongue for eight of the children, most 
of whom scored very low on the PLAI in English. None of these 
children was, however, found to be speaking Urdu but instead a 
dialect used in the Mirpuri area of Pakistan. The Mirpuri 
dialect does not appear in written form so the parents if 
literate would use Urdu as the written laiiguage, which may have 
been an explanation for Urdu being given as the mother tongue. 
Such families are relatively recent arrivals to this particular 
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districts The finding with regard to tbe children In that sohool 
are In contrast to the six children in the Birmingham schools in 
the study for whom Urdu was recorded as mother tongue who were 
indeed found to spaak and understand Urdu* 

kHn^Rf^nt in Pt.lT in Pnni^M 

Two of the children tested in English whose mother tongue 
was Punjabi were not assessed^ but the remaining k^ of the 51 
children of Asian ethnic origin in the Sandwell schools who had 
been assessed in English were tested on the Punjabi translation 
of PLAL Ihe remainder of this chapter is devoted to the results 
of this assessments 

Every attempt was made to reassure and relax the chi^dr3n 
prior to testing and to establish that it was acceptable and 
expected that they respond in Punjabi. They were credited with 
verbal responses only where they were correct in Punjabi since 
they bad already been assessed in English. It was likely for a 
variety of reasons that many of the children would score higher 
on this occasion: this was a repeat testing, using the same 
illustrative materials, the children were now several months 
older, they were assessed by teachers of the same ethnic origin, 
they were no doubt more familiar with the classroom setting also. 
It was, howeve-r, still thought to be valuable to obtain this 
additional information on the relative ability of the children to 
respond in their mother tongue* The children's age range on 
testing was about k years 6 months to 5 years 6 months and they 
had spent at least a term m the reception class* As may be seen 
from Table 10.1 there were children who scored either high or low 
on PLAI both in English and Pubjabi. There were some children 
who scored high in EngJ.ish and who were unable, or unwilling, to 
respond in Punjabi. In general, however, the lowest scoring 
children did improve their scores on this occasion. It was not 
possible from this testing alone, however, to determine the 
extent to which this was the result of an assessment in their 
mother tongue or whether the performance of some in English might 
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by then alao have iaproved somewhat. Other information of 
relevance is available for some of the children which will be 
discussed later. In addition it has proved possible to retest 
these children in English oarly in their second year in school. 
The results of this repeat testing will be reported at the end of 
this chapter and their relationship to the earlier assessment in 
English and Punjabi considered. 



10.1 Coapariaop of raaults nn Pt.AT iy] ^l^ff>i ^"ri ir^ 



Scores in Scores in Punjabi 

English A B C D E 



In- Not 
F complete tested Total 



A 




1 
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B 




1 
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1 
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D 
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k 


k 
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15 


£ 




2 




3 




3 




H 


16 


F 




2 




2 






2 


6 


12 


Lis 




11 


12 


10 




3 


5 


16 


57 



The column labelled incomplete includes children whom an 
attempt was made to test in Punjabi, for whom it was their mother 
tongue, and who either answered in English, or would not respond. 
Included in that column are two children who scored high in the 
test in English. Two of the three children who scored low in 
both English and Punjabi were among those who failed to respond 
to a large number of questions in English. Even when tested 
later in Punjabi, however, their level of performance did not 
improve. The third child in that category had few non responses 
in English. Both children whose scores improved dramatically in 
this spbsequent testing (moving from F to B) had numerous non 
responses in English on the earlier testing: this does not of 
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ooursn Btmn tht r«sult was purtly an •ff«ct of th« ttst 
situation. Thara was avidanoa froa othar souroaa that one at 
latst of thaaa Qhildr.»n waa indaad fluaot in Punjabi at an early 
ataga but not yat fluant in BagXiah* 

Since there was a range of a year*a difference m age 
between the oldest and youngest ofaildren tested in both English 
and Punjabi it aaaaad iaportant here also to consider scores in 
relation to age. Zn the group of 41 children tasted on PLAI in 
both languages there vere t6, 11 and 14 children respectively in 
the oldest, aiddle and youngest age groups. None of the 14 
children in the youngeat group scored A, B or C in English, while 
11 of 27 children in the two other groups scored at that level 
shortly after entry to school. The three lowest levels of 
functioning D, E and F were, however, found in the dder as well 
as the youngest group when tested in English. When tester'^ again 
later in the session this tiae in Punjabi, however, there was a 
spread of scores in that language froa B to F in the oldest and 
the youngest age group, with at least one child in every group 
falling to coBplete the test in Punjabi. Thus, as aight be 
expected even in a group of children for whoa Punjabi was their 
mother tongue, age difference was not a sufficient explanation 
for the level of scores. This issue will be explored further 
with the assistants of case studies since sons of these children 
used Punjabi in a play setting even at the pre-sohool stage and 
with different levels of competence. 

Just as the evidence froa a single assessment in English of 
these children cannot be taken in isolation, likewise this 
assessment must be considered in context and studied together 
with the evidence of the language competence displayed by the 
children In different contexts and over time. It seems likely, 
however, that children who are competent In this assessment 
neither in English nor in their mother tongue are likely to have 
severe difficulties. Children who are functioning at a high 
level in one cr other language are likely to develop successfully 
in the school setting: there is already evidence of their ability 
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to respond effectively to questions of different levels of 
ooaplexlty and perceptual distance. If they have this skill in 
their mother tongue at least, it seems likely that they will 
develop fros that a competeaae also in English at an early stage. 
Further evidence on this is available from classroom and 
playground observation. 

It should be stressed that those testing the children in 
Punjabi did not know the scores which the children had obtained 
on prior testing in English. Where children appear to be unable 
to undersUnd the English version it would then be possible with 
Punjabi speakers to make the assessment in their mother tongue 
and thus determine at this early stage whether the difficulties 
they encounter are only in English or whether they have limited 
discourse skills even in their own language - an important 
diagnostic distinction. 

A comparison will now be made between the performance of the 
children when tested in English on H«AI on two occasions a year 
apart, also between their performance when tested in Punjabi and 
when retested in English. The first assessment was shortly after 
entry to reception class (age range k-t- to 5+ years), the 
assessment in Punjabi was a few months later, and the retesting 
in English shortly after the start of their second year in school 
(age range 5+ to 6+ years). Although a number of children when 
assessed in Punjabi had shown a higher level of competence than 
when assessed initially in English it was not legitimate, because 
of the possible effects of retesting and the timelag, to 
attribute such differences necessarily to greater competence in 
Punjabi. In spite of its limitations this reassessment in 
English provides valuable further evidence on the development of 
c^me of the children. By this age it would be expected that most 
children whose mother tongue was English would show competence on 
all four levels of questions. Since for these children this was 
their second or third attempt at the test (though with a 
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different tester on at least two of the ooo&slona) marked 
improveaent would certainly be expected. There were indeed a 
nuaber of children who showed an increasing score over each 
assessaent, that is with the Punjabi so(»*e lying between the two 
scores m English. There were other children who showed a 
dramatic improvement on this final testing. Still other children 
were unable to cope with the demands of the task. 

Only two of the children who had been assessed in both 
English and in Punjabi had left, the remaining 39 were retested 
in English. In addition it was decided to retest in English 
children who had initially been tested in English but who had not 
been tested in Punjabi because they appeared on informal 
discussion not to have sufficient competence, spoke a form of 
Mirpuri dJ.alect at that stage, or were away in India at the time 
of the assessment. All but one such child remaining in these 
schools was reassessed. That child had scored for initial 
testing and was frequently absent. The total number reassessed 
was 51 of the 57 children originally tested in English. Three 
children were assessed both in English and in Punjabi, the 
testing being recorded on video to provide possible material for 
in-servioe work. Two of the children selected had scored high 
initially in English and also when tested in Punjabi. They were 
video recorded while tested in both languages, having been tested 
previously by two different testers. On this occasion in spite 
of the additional stress they performed again on a high level in 
both languages and appeared stimulated by the experience. An 
interview with the father of one of these children was recorded 
in English and in Punjabi. The other child recorded on video had 
scored low in English initially but high in Punjabi and had been 
recorded in the nursery class speaking fluently in Punjabi. In 
this video recording, assessed in English and in Punjabi by two 
different adults, the child now scored comparably, and high, in 
both languages. A young sibling who had recently entered the 
nursery class was also assessed on video in both languages. 
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Krs. Oarohft, as i luiter of tb« Steering Coaaittee for the 

research tad used PLAZ in her own aohool in both English and 
Punjabi. During her seonndaent to Birainghaa in the autuon ters 
1983-8^ as a Priorsfield Fellow ahe assisted vitb this repeat 
testing and with preparation of the video t«pes« The reaainder 
of the retesting was undarUken by Miss Dewhirst. Care was taken 
to ensure that both testers were adainistering the test in a 
coaparable way. Mrs. Garoha then tested the children in one of 
the schools, and Miss Dewhirst in the other. The foraer school 
bad a nuaber of children whoa it bad not been possihla to test in 
Punjabi. Mrs. Qaroha talked inforaally with each child in 
Punjabi and was able to oonfira that by this tiae all the 
children bad at least a ainiaua competence m and understanding 
of Punjabi. It is worth noting thi parallel scores and slailar 
trend in the two schools on this testing. 

A coaparison of the scores in English on the two ocioaclons 
Is shown in Table 10.2. 
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IkUe 10^ CoMi»ri«on of raaulta on tL 

rtUntlni afttr oat imr 



Scores 
in First 
test 



Scores on retest in English 
A B C D E F 



ige grouping^ 



Totals 
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1 
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H 
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15 
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1 
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14 
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3 
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10 
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18 
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2 
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10 
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2 








23 


• 



Totals 



18 10 in 



18 10 



23 



51 



Notes: A hl^ score, F low score 

* 1 children with dates of birth up to 31.12.77 

2 children with dates of birth between 1.1.78 and 30.n.78 

3 children with dates of birth on or after 1.5.78 

As may be seeni 18 children now showed competence in English in 
responding to questions on all four levels (afc compared with only 
one on the initial assessment) and a further 10 children 
responded to questions at three levels (as compared with only 
four on the previous assessment). Two children who now responded 
currently to questions on all four levels, scoring A had scored 
only F on the Initial testing in English, both *;ere among the 
youngest children in the age group. One had scored B when tested 
in Punjabi, the other scored only D. The other child whose score 
changed dramatically, from F to B, was the child whose assessment 
was video recorded, and this child also was one of the youngest 
in the age group. There were, even on this repeat assessment one 
year later, still children able to cope at most with the Level 1 
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Questiona. There were nine such cshildren, seven of whoa were in 
the youngest age group. As aay be seen fron the T&ble theae 
children had aade little if any iaproveaent in their scores. The 
relative ageo of the ohildren scoring at different levels are 
shown in an extension to Tkhle 10.2 where 1 indicates the oldest 
group (of 18 ohildren), 2 indicates the aiddle age group (of 10) 
and 3 indicates the youngest group (of 23). Ten of this latter 
group now achieved scores of either A or B althoug^^ a few were 
still unable to respond adequately. 

Before discussing these results further it seeas important 
to consider the relationship between the children*s scores when 
tested in Punjabi and this retesting in English. These results 
are shown in Table 10.3. 



Tkhla 10.3 



of raault* on Pt.AT in Piiniahi ami trntMnt. 



In Kngllnh 



Scores in 
Punjabi 



Scores in English on retest 
A B C D E F 



Totals 



A 

B 

C 
D 
E 
F 

Incomplete 
Not tested 



8 
3 
3 



2 
2 



2 
3 

3 



1 
k 

3 

2 
4 



1 
2 



11 
10 
10 

3 
5 

12 



Totals 



18 10 1-I* 



51 



Note: A high score, F low score. 

As may be seen from the table tec children scored A or B in both 
English and in Punjabi. There were in addition children who 
while scoring high in English did not complete the test in 
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Punjabi or aoor«d at Leval 1 or belov. It should also be noted 
that aaong the nine children who were still scoring D, E or F in 
English were five children whoa it had not been possible to test 
in Punjabif two who bad not ooapleted the test* while the 
remaining two scored F and D. Thus there is not evidence that 
these very low scoring children in English at this stage were 
ooDpetent in such a task in their Bother tongue. Two of these 
children, aaong the youngest, had recently cose to the Dnlted 
Kingdom It was thought from rural areas* and the n *tber of one 
was known to be illiterate. There was some relevant background 
inforaatlon about several of these children who were not only 
unable to cope In English but of limited competence in Punjabi 
also. Clearly the problems of these low scoring children were 
not confined to the English language which is dlagnostically 
relevant Information, Since most were very young it is perhaps 
pertinent to consider whether in addition to providing them with 
continued support on an Intensive basis from the Ethnic Minority 
Support Service they should be given an opportunity to repeat a 
class to consolidate the early stages of their education, where 
this evidence of their difficulties is reinforced by evidence of 
lack of progress in the basic skills. A further issue is the 
possible value of assisting such children towards greater 
facility in their mother tongue. 

As may be seen in Tables 10.2 and 10.3 there were 14 
children who scored only C when reassessed in English, that is, 
responded to Level 1 and 2 questions but not to Levels 3 and 4. 
While some of these children were among the youngest in the age 
group, they were spread across the age group. Two of the 
children who had scored C and D on previous testing had been in 
India during the Punjabi testing. All but one of the others (who 
scored C) had scored D, E or F on previous testing in English. 
Only one child scored higher in Punjabi than on this testing in 
English (2 scored F and 3 scored D in Punjabi) as shown in Table 
10.3. 

Ill 
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The evidence from these assessments over time and in Engliah 
and Punjabi provides valuable information on the development of 
the oblldren*s oospetenoe in English. The results show that 
there are children who scored impressively high In both 
languages. There are others who still appeared to have very 
limited competence in English, none of whom were found to be 
capable in the test situation of performing on a high level in 
Punjabi. There are, however, some children competent in English 
but with more limited competence in Punjabi* It should be noted 
that in these schools regular supplementary teaching of Engli^'sh 
In small groups has been provided for these children during at 
least their first year at school* A number are still receiving 
such help. It is hoped on the basis of these results to provide 
both diagnostic Information and some guidelines for remedial help 
for the children still showing limited competence. The 
competence and enthusiasm of most of these children during this 
repeat testing, which has been commented upon by both testers, is 
a tribute to the intensive work of the teaching staff in these 
schools. It Is hoped that they and others will gain insif;kts 
from the results of this study which will enable them to 
stimulate the most able children, whose performance was 
Impressive, and also to promote the development of those still 
shown to have very limited competence. 
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Tbe aaount of opportunity for • class teacher to engage in 
disouasion with Individual children la liaited and constrained bgr 
the demands and needs of the other children whatever the pattern 
of organiMtion within the olassrooa. Purtheraore any discussion 
which is initiated tgr the teaoher aay he interrupted by cob pe ting 
demands froa other activities or children. The tlae available is 
unlikely to be shared equally by the children. Soae children 
seek and achieve attention, are able and deterained to 
oomsunlcate with adults: for soae children discussion with their 
teachers is soae thing they themselves can and do initiate with 
skill and sustain with contributions which lead the adult to 
continue the Interaction. Other children seldoa spontaneously 
initiate discussion with an adult in school for a variety of 
reasons.* they may indeed lack skill in doing so. Alternatively 
or additionally they aay have learnt frou bitter experience that 
such experiences are not rewarding for them because what they 
have initiated has turned out to be a series of questions, 
sometimes rather unrelated to the topic they had hoped to 
develop. The skilful conversationalist among young children* who 
also knows bow to use these skills within the school language 
conventions, and thus without appearing forward or rude In the 
school situation, can sometimes in spite of rather than because 
of the adults' questions, sustain and develop an Interaction. 
The child with limited language is constrained or may even be 
confused a series of apparently unrelated questions from the 
adult who may know where it is hoped they will lead but may not 
make this explicit enough for children with limited language 
competence. In a home situation and with adults who know the 
child well it is often possible because of extensive shared 
experiences to prompt and aid the child whose skills are les^ 
well developed, or whose 'surface' language is less accurate, in 
such a way that the dialogue is supported. The skilled 
conversationalist whether adult or child has the ability to 
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encourage companions to develop their ideas not only by questions 
which lead to further development of a theme, but also by related 
comments, and by a demonstrated interest in the concerns of 
others. This may be apparent in pacing of interjections - and 
even in silences long enough for the other person to continue and 
expand a theme. 

Clearly it cannot be expected that all teachers will be 
natural skilled conversationalists, or that they will be equally 
successful with all children. Some teachers can sustain a 
conversation with the able children which is of genuine interest 
to both participants: others are better able to be supportive of 
the less competent child's stumMing attempts to communicate. It 
is important that we consider whether additional available time 
to spend with individual children would in itself be sufficient 
to facilitate children's language or whether for many teacUers it 
is necessary to train tfaem to such time effectively. 

In a recent research by the senior author (reported in 
Clark, Rob3on and Browning 1982) one focus was dialogue in 
preschool settings of children with communication difficulties. 
Aftese samples of language were collected in free play settings in 
preschool units using a radioolcrophone, as were the preschool 
samples in the early stages of the present study. There were 
within both of these studies instances of adult-child 
interchanges which showed more and less successful strategies in 
encouraging and supporting children with communication 
difficulties. Some of the lessons from the earlier study 
relevant for teacher training have already been reported. In the 
present section the focus is on teacher-initated dialogue with 
selected children in the reception classroom, undertaken at the 
request of the research team. The teacher was asked to talk in a 
one-to-one situation, with selected children for a few minutes in 
such a way as to show the children's dialogue skills, also to 
♦stretch' the children thus showing the limit of their ability in 
dialogue. Included in the 'target' children were some who on the 
language test had been able in their abilities to meet the 
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dsaands of questions of diffe^snt levels of ooaplexlty. and 
others who had found great difficulty. All were children for 
whoi other saaples of language were available. Samples of kO 
ohildren*a dialogue in this setting were recorded and 
transcribed, in discussion with six of the reception class 
teachers. Twenty-five of these children were asong 44 children 
who were also recorded in the group situations with other 
children, to be discussed in the following chapter. 

The teachers in this study, to whom choice of task and topic 
was left, varied in their way of establishing the context for the 
discussion as well as their style within the task selected as a 
focus. The possibilities for the acre and less able children to 
show 'their level of competence was to some extent influenced by 
the task chosen. Teache.-'s asked the child to recall an already 
shared experience of a story, or to describe a picture, or used a 
reading book to talk around the pictures. Depending on the 
nature of the qu(;.~ tions. these contexts gave some of the less 
able children confidence to answer though often only in single 
word responses. The 'right-wrong' nature of the structure this 
provided did on occasion if the questioning was too complex, 
often because 'multiple questions' were asked in one exchange, 
lead to embarrassed silences. Such settings if rigidly adhered 
to are not 'real' communications as there is no genuine audience. 
The person asking the questions (the teacher) is already 
knowledgeable on the answers and decides what is right and what 
is wrong. The contribution of the teacher was often almost 
exclusively a series of questions, on which the child appears to 
be 'tested'. The task itself was, however, only one of the 
Influences which clearly interacted with teacher style and the 
ability of the child to initiate and expand beyond the bounds of 
the task, or to redirect attention to another topic. Some of the 
teachers, seemed to find it difficult to Initiate and sustain 
such a dialogue, except with the most able who were contributing 
information beyond the demands of the questions. It was clear, 
as might have been anticipated, that those teachers who regarded 
dialogue with the children as part of their currio'lum were 
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bettar tble, aven in this artificial situation, to austain a 
»real» comrersation with the nost able who clearly kndw they were 
both free and encouraged to contribute not just answers, but 
views of their own - a challenge which the chUdren who bad 
scored high on the language test accepted. Occasionally they 
redirected the discussion, corrected the teacher or supplied 
interesting new dinensions. Any children who did develop 
interesting dialogue in these settings had scored high on the 
language test: not all those who scored high were, however, 
found to ♦rise* to this situation, or to be stimulated either by 
the task set. or the approach adopted, or questions asked by the 
teacher. Soae exaaples of the difference in the quality of 
children's language in different settings will be discussed in 
the following chapters. From these recordings it was dear that 
■any of the children did have well developed conversational 
skills which enabled them to initiate as well as to respond to 
the questions and initiations of others. In this chapter 
discussion will be confined to general points, supported by 
extracts from the transcripts of teacher-child dialogue. The 
transcripts will also be used to develop materials to assist in 
training teachers to interact with the less able children in ways 
which are meaningful, interesting and educationally valuable. 

The strategy adopted fcy one of the teachers who regards the 
development of oral competence as a high priority was such that 
even in this situation she shared her own opinions and reactions, 
which stimulated the more able children, and even achieved 
genuine initiation from some of those who wera less able. She 
did not always take the lead yet was clearly in ooaisand of the 
situation for most of the time* except the odd occasion where an 
able child asked questions which she found embarrassing to answer 
and the child pressed the advantage homel One such was a child 
who asked the purpose of the radiomicrophone and was not put off 
with the inadequate answer whloh the teacher found necessary to 
give because of the research situation. Within these settings 
it was clear that this teacher already knew a great deal about 
the children, their families, their likes and dislikes. This 
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ftnabled h«r to draw out furthsr the aore able - it also helped 
her support aoae of the leas able beoause slie had soae awareness 
of what thcsr sight be atteBptiog to ooBBunioate. It was 
Qotloeable la these saaplea that questions sight ooae froa adult 
- or froa the ohild as aight initiations. Ibe teacher aight be 
*wrong' or puzzled and the ohild require to expand to aake a 
point clear. More didaotio teacher questioning styles were aore 
inclined to have a foraat within which the teaohers asked 
frequent questions* and aultiple questions* and the ohild was 
atteapting to aohieve the 'right' answer sought by the 
questioner. Within soae of these question/answer styles of 
adult-child dialogue the able children were not stretched except 
for a few who spontaneously ^ve additional inforaation which 
'helped' provide the teacher with a context for her next 
question. Where a teacher did not hear the answer and repeated 
the question or sa.d 'Pardon* the child in such a situation was 
inclined to assuae the answer was wrong and change it I 

There was evidence in some samples of teaohers trying a 
succession of 'tasks* or a change of focus beoause of the child's 
failure to respond to the pre.ious choice. On occasion this 
succeeded but aore often the ohild was not aore sucoessful. To 
the reader of the transcript or the person listening to the tape 
it appeared in few instances that there was a olearout theme 
throughout the interaction* within which the adult was supporting 
the child by varying the pace* the level of the questions* or by 
providing additional setting by saking some relaxed ooanents. On 
the contrary the main changes were in topic* not strategy- This 
could succeed with the more able ohild who was merely 
uninterested in the first topic* or had become bored with it* 
With the less able child this in some instances appeared only to 
lead to further confusion* more silences, embarrassment and what 
appeared like relief, on the part of adult and child as the 
'conversation' terminated. 

The teaohers when talking with the children in a one-to-one 
situation were inclined to use questions to excess to initiate 
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and sustain dialogue, and to use questiona which varied little 
in their level of coaplexity, requiring certain types of 
labelling and frequently answers of one or two words. Such 
questions were found to feature extensively in much of the 
dialogue in these situations and where they did they often failed 
to stretch the aore able children. On occasion confusion was 
caused to the less able where strings of such questions were 
asked* Exanples of such 'strings* of which there were aany are 
as follows: 



1) T. A doll? Have you got any dolls at booe? And what 

are their names? Have you got names for then? 

C. Yes. 

2) T. And what has a rabbit got on bis face here? What do 

you pall these? Did you do that on your Easter 
rabbit? Th^se things that come out froa your nose? 
What do we say they are called - whislcera. So he*s 
got whiskers on his face. Look what colour Is he? 

C. Brown and white and black. 

3) T. Is he a big brother? Is he your big brother? 

Doesn't he play in the band at school? Does he? 
What does he play? Do you know the name of the 
instrument? 

C. (Shakes his head). 

H) T. Was it lovely? Was it very hot there? Was it hot? 

Did you wear warm clothes like this? What did you 
wear? 

C. Shorts. 

5) T, Are they playing? Is that like the house you 1 ive 
in? Or would you like to live in a house like that? 
Would you? You don*t live In a house like that 
though, do you? Where do you live? 

The first two examples are from dialogue with less able 
children who clearly found these multiple questions difficult 
especially as this was a frequently used strategy^ Examples 3) 
and k) were in discussion with more able children, for one of 
whom English was a second language, who both ooped with such 
questions. The teacher from whose dialogue es^otple (5) was taken 
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was httrMlf eoBo«rned when ahe remlised that aha bad adopted this 
atratagy evan to the extent that she had early in disousslon 
with an ahle child who responded with interesting dialogue later 
when a aora oonvaraational style was adopted. 

Another tendency was to ask forced-choice questions 
repeatedly such as: 

*Did you come beck on the same day or another day?" 
■Were they naughty birds or good birds?* 

"Is it right up to the top or is it low down to the bottom?" 
"Do you think they* re hiding or looking for soae thing?" 

On occasion these supported the less able children who were 
encouraged to answer as for exaaple in the last exaaple a'i>ove 
which gained the answer: 

"They're looking for a owl." 

Daed to excess as they were with some children they prevented 
development of a dialogue. On occasion they were also hiding the 
severity of a child's difficulties since he or she appeared to be 
coping with more difficult questions. Where a forced-choice 
question was at the end of a 'string*, the child might not have 
understood the preceding questions in for example: 

T. "When did you think it was, was it perhaps last weekend? 
Who did you go with? 

C. Ify dad. 
Eicamolea si£ teacher- child dialogue 

Some extracts from teacher-child dialogue will be presented 
illustrative of different teaching styles and children of 
different levels of coopetenoe. Evidence may be seen of the 
points noted with reference &o the frequency of adult questions, 
their level and responses they elicit. Some able children 
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responded beyond the questions asked and their necessary reply, 
thereby the discussion flowed and was extended. Perhaps two 
extraots from disoussions with a more able child will illustrate 
the difficulties faced by the child and the ways these were 
overcome: 



Child 1 (two extraots from a lengthy conversation) 

T. To the bedroom? To your bedroom? Have you got a 
bedroom? Are you the one that sleeps in it? Or does 
somebody else sleep in it? 

C. No. 

T. Just you on your own? 

C. My brother sleeps in the bedroom but he has his own 
bed • • • • 

T. YouWe got lovely long hair haven't you? Did mummy wash 
it, did she wash it with shampoo? Oo you always have it 
in a poTsy tail or do you have it in something different? 

C. I have it all different sometimes 

The following example is also from an able child who within the 
constraints of this setting does not develop a dialogue. While 
this is only an extract the child continues to respond in this 
way to the series of questionSf a number of which aroi as hersi 
multiple requiring only one word answers. 



ilhiid Z (two extracts). 

T. You think she's lived there for three months do you? Is 
that a long time or a short time? 

C. Long. 

T. You think she's lived there a long time? You think 
three months is a long time? And is this the block of 
flats here in your picture? 

C. (Silence) 

T. Is that the number of your mommy's flat? She lives in 
number 68? Can you tell me anything more about it? 
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C. No. 
T. No. 

C. Tboae are all tho vlndows* 

T. Those are all the windows? How many windows are 
there?. . . . 

The next two extracts are of ohlldren who had scored high 
on the language test. They are in discussion with a teacher who 
is a genuine audience , sharing her likes and dislikes. She was 
herself horrified on seeing the transcript to note Just how many 
questions she piled up in the early stages if the child was slow 
to answer! The first child is Afro-Caribbean in ethnic origin. 
The second child is Asian in ethnic origin English is the second 
language and Punjabi is the language spoken by his parents in the 
hooe. 

Chil0 ^ (three extracts froo a lengthy conversation). 

C. Yes, and some of the time she says the dinners are 
horrible. 

T. What doesn*t she like? 

C. She doesn't like shepherd's pie. 

T, Shepherd's pie! Oh I like shepherd's pie it's one of ny 
favourites. 

C. I like shepherd's pi . 

C. I had sooe dinner with Frances. 

T. Did you, what did you have for dinner? 

C. Chicken and rice and peas. 

T. That sounds good. 

C. and loe cream 

T. What games do you like playing? 

C. The hokey-kokey. 



T. The hokey-kokey (laugha). Ve do that at school 
Boaetiaes don't we? Gets a bit noisy doesn't it? 
That's the only problea. 

C. People fall down and be silly .... 



Child jj (a short extract froa the oonversation whioh was 
suataizwd) . 

T. Are you going to tell ae about your picture? 

C. The car's trying to knock the girl off. 

T. The car's knocking the girl over? Oh dear» how did that 
happen? Wasn't she looking where she was going? Vhat's 
going to happen? 

C. The Ban say to the boy, get the girl and then I'll knook 
her over. 

T. You nean he did it on purpose? 

It is worth noting that the child was able to oomaunicate 
information, and with the interest and support of the teacher 
aake himself understood, although he had not yet ooapletely 
grasped constructions of sentences in English. Soae examples 
from other parts of the conversation were: 



"Already in my house" 

">t^ daddy cooe l»ck from Pakistan" 

"He says I'm gonna, he says I'll stay there about 6 weeks 
and I'll come back. Cos gone bring my big brother" 

"She, she, when mum when my mummy in the bed and then she 
climbs up on the settee and she, she don't fall on the 
settee, and she Just stands". 

The next extract is also from a relatively able child who enjoys 
talking and has the ability and interest in responding to simple 
labelling questions to give extended answers and additional 
comments. This child does, however, need help in responding to 
specific demands of questions and higher level questions which 
are within her competence. She will successfidly 'duck' or side 
track more complex demands unless care is taken. 
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Child «s (throe extracts froa a lengtby dlaauflslon). 
T. Ufay do you think they* re watohing telly? 
C. I think they are lying down vatehing telly. 

T. I^ing down where? 

C. Lying down on the aettee. 

T. Oh I see. The curtains are dosed sre they so it must 
be .•.* 

C. The li^ts aust be on. 

T. The light aust be on so what tiae of the day aust it be? 
C. About 9 o'clock. 

C. She's Bias ... She's got a fork in her hand and she's 
got a fork and she's gonna do so/ae tea ... or she might 
be drinking chocolate. I bet she's got soae kids. 

T. And what do we call those things in the bag there? 

C. I don't know. 

T. Tools. 

C. I never heard that name. 

T. Haven't you. Some tools to help hia mend the oar. 

C. It's nearly toys, 

T. yes it sounds like toys. Is he outside or inside? 

The following exaaple is from an able child who in answering goes 
beyond the demands of the questions and thus extends the dialogue 
which later becomes interesting to both participants. 

Child 6 (an extract from a discussion on T.V. in which the child 
is discuasing funny i i frightening things). 

C. I'a only scared when the lights are off though. 
T. Who puts the light off then? 
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C. Soa«tiMa Mua. When ly bub turns tb« lights off when a 
soary fiXas on, Vm soarsd. 

T. Oh, fB, 

C. Thay brlog a hlankat dovastairs. 

T. lou bring a hlankat doiinstalra? 

C. Xaa. To oovar ouraalvas up. 

• 

Tha following Is an axaapla of a obild who holds his own in 
oonvarsation. Ha still naads balp and aupport, is willing to 
answar but not always able to axprass'his anawera claarly enough 
for the listesar to undaratand. S» ia, bowavari willing to take 
ths caaobar*a oorreotiona and learn froa thea and is at a atage 
when be oould be belped by suob settings. Vban tested be oould 
oope with Level 1 and 2 quaations. In this dialogue there waa 
evidence of soae dif f ioultiea. As there were few Level 3 or 4 
questions, bis difficulties were not so apparent as they sight 
have been. 

Child I 

T. What do you do in the kitchen? 
C. tV aui cooks soae aauMges. 

T* Oh. How do you cook sausages? 
C. Dh 

T. How do you cook sausages? 
C. Not ae - aua. 

T. How does your aua cook sausages? 7ou tell ae. 
C. She's older. 

The child is able enough to use this evasive strategy to avoid 
answers he doesn't know. The teacher then aanages to lead hia 
through the stages of cooking. 

T. How do you know the sausages are ready? When they're 
oootod? Do they turn a different colour? 
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C. Xasf they change their colour to vhite. 



The following child needs some support and Is aided by the 
structure of the story retelling and the teeoherU supp'-rtlve 
oouents. 

T. You saw a blaolc Bonster? So he's a big black aonster. 
Right I What sort of aonster Is he? 

C. Very strong. 

T. Very strong 1 Yeaht 

C. He growls. 

T. He growls! Yesl 

C. When he growls .... 

T. Yeah 

C. Frightens the poor mother. 

The remaining three children all have considerable difficulties. 
For the first two English is a second language Id which they 
still have limited competence. They are supported through 
retelling of a story. The closely focussed questions assist 
the first child to respond with short answers which are 
reinterpreted and elaborated by the teacher 1 i a way that 
sustains the dialogue. 

Child Q (an extract) 

C. Ilhat's a little boy. 

T. That's a little boy. What's the monster doing to the 
little hay then? 

C. Eat him. 

T. He's going to eat him, oh! Poor little boy. 
C. In, In his hand. 

T. He's in bis hand. He Is isn't be? Where's the monster 
going to put him? 
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C. Bat up. 

T. How' 8 hft goiag to tat hia? 
C. Hi put in tha south. 
T. In tba south? That* a right. 
C. Bat up. 

Child 10 (Thla intaraotlon starta Mith aany ailanoaa but tha 
ohlld ia aacouragad to raspond). 

T. Ha pullad and it didn*t ooaa. So what did tha old aan 
do? Ubo did ha go and tall? 

C. (Silanoa) 

T. Do you raaaabar? Obt Tou £Ao* Ba went and aakad who? 
Tha littla old .... 

C. Voaan. 

T. TasI You did know. Tha littla old wonan. Did aha help 
hia? Vbat did aha do? 

C. Pullad 

Tha fioal azaapla ia of a child with vary aevere diffioultiaa who 
raaponda with ailanoa* or ahakaa of tha haad* Tha ohild la 
gradually anoouragad to aupply tha oooaaional naw word in a 
aupportiva aatting wbara tha taaohar givaa information about 
herself. Tha aaaple below ahowa aoaa of the probl aas, tha 
contrast with those froa whoa eztraota were quoted earlier, alao 
soae a launder standinga. 

Child 11 (an extract showing the difficulties of thia child). 
T. I wonder wbere the bua is going? 
C. To Aaerica. 

T. To Aaerica 1 Can you get a bua to go all the way to 
Aaerloa? That sounds lovely* Would you like to go to 
Aaerica? 

C. (Silenoe) 

T. I*ve been to Aaerloa a long, long tlae ago. 
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C. T«8. 

T. My sisttr Uvea in Aaerioa and I went to see her. Who 
oould you go to see in Aaerioa? 

C. Qrandaa* 
T. Bu. 

C. Qrandaa and Grandad. 

T. Ohl la that where they live? Ohl How lovely. Bave 
they lived there for a long tiae? 

C. (Sbakea head) 

T. No? Can you tell ae about your grandaa and grandad. 

C. (Silenoe) 

T. Uhat are they like? 

C. They're like a little baby. 

A nuBber of the teachers bad regretted that there waa not 
more tlae available to apend with Individual ohildreni or aore 
adult help to provide suoh oontaota. In either altuation the 
olaaa- teacher would have an important role either as the 
conaunloator or in aupervlsing another adult in auatalning 
dlaousslons which could be educationally valuable to theac young 
children. It is appreciated that the altuation in which the 
teachers were placed in this aspect of the research when they bad 
artificially to initiate and cease conversation with given 
children in turn, when wearing a radioaiorophone, would have h^nn 
stressful and this has been borne in Bind in analysing the 
dlscuaslons which ensued. There are, however, a nuabep of points 
which can be made and which provide iaportant guidelines for in- 
service work. One Juatif loation for generalisations froa these 
samples la the extent to which thla evidence aupports and extenda 
the findings of the earlier study where the language saaplas were 
collected in free play situations. In these settings the adulta 
often oaae to Join a child who waa already at play with otbera 
and Joined in the discussion or initiated a new topic around the 
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•xparieoM. In this present es|>eot the teacher was In control in 
a Buob ■ore explicit way as the child was asked to come and talk 
with the teacher who detersined the focus and the duration of the 
exchange. 

There were, however, Barked siailarities between these 
saaples of adult-child dialogue and those in t^e preschool study. 
The adults tended to ask a series of questions, often requiring 
only labelling responses and a few words in answer. Even 
children with limited ooapetence and for whoa English waa a 
second language were often asked a string of questions each of 
which would have required a different answer. Soae of these 
strings of qu^astions ended with a *f oroed-ctaoioe* question. 
There were only a few instances where the adult was a real 
audience, or where the child was encouraged to volunteer and 
elaborate inforaation unknown to the teacher. The result was in 
aany cases an artificial and ';e8t-like situation with right 
answers already known to the teacher at which the children were 
guessing. A few of the acre able children went beyond the 
demands of the questions and supplied additional inforaation 
which then was developed further. There were, however, other 
children who had shown ability in the language test on entry to 
aohool to answer hi^er level complex questions who within this 
present framework showed little evidence of this ability. Few 
qusstions were asked demanding reasoning, explanation, or 
descriptions to an uninformed listener. Clearly this situation 
was stressful to some of the children of limited oompeteuoe - and 
it seemed to the adult who was attempting to draw them out. 

Had there been no evidence available on the language 
abilities of these children other than these transcripts it might 
have been concluded that the children had limited ability to 
respond to more complex c.uestions, that they were limited in 
their ability to initiate and sustain conversation, and that th^ 
were unable to use complex or even several simple sentences in 
conversation. Evidence from the language tests showed that m&ny 
of these children even at entry to school could cope with 



questions of hifiU levels of coaplexi^. Samples of language from 
the presohool units, from the playground and from other settings 
showed Just how oomplex was the dialogue that some could initiate 
and sustain. Sana of these children entered the reception class 

with such skills: other ohlldren appeared limited in their 
competence. The challenge is to assist the more able »o display 
and develop their skills further and to help the leas competent 
to develop these skills. Furthermore the children for whom 
English is a second language, even if able in their own language, 
do require an opportunity to develop oral language competence in 
English also. Clearly additional time to talk with Individual 
o*iildren is not Itself sufficient to achieve these objectives. 
In the following chapter reference will be made to the responses 
of the children in group discussion and the iK>ssihle contribution 
of such settings to the oral language development of children of 
different levels of competence. 
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CHAPRI 12 



soBSs oiafflwwTM mum jmmb smjm 

Thia aspect of the research included 4k of the 215 children 
who had been assessed on the language test about the time of 
entry to the reception class. An attempt was aade to include the 
children vhose language had been recorded In other settings. It 
proved possible to include 25 of the children who had been 
recorded in discussion with their teacher. One school was 
omitted as few children had entered at the beginning of the 
session and most of these were indigenous white children. This 
study was planned and carried out by a reaear ua student who was 
herself a teacher of young children and who used snail group 
discussions in her own teaching. On the basis of her experience 
and also the need to ensure that the voices of the individual 
children could be identified on the tape for subsequent analysis 
each group was limited to four children. An attempt was made to 
include within each group a more able child, a less able child 
and two who had been in the middle range when assessed earlier on 
the language test. To this end a list was prepared for each 
school with the children grouped into three categories from which 
the researcher chose the groups. Because of between school 
differences and absences of a few of the target children there 
were differences between groups in the range of language 
competence: the full range of scores was, however, represented 
within the total. No attempt was made to match groups for ethnic 
background of the children, which would in any case have been 
difficult, if not impossible as an additional variable to 
language competence, in view of the differing proportions of 
children from the various ethnic backgrounds in the four schools. 
In the event all groups had children from more than one ethnic 
background: six groups had children from all three ethnic 
backgrounds, two groups had no indigenous white child, two bad no 
child of Asian ethnic origin and one group had no child of Afro- 
Caribbean ethnic origin. There were 12 children for whom English 
was a secoiJd language and a further 16 who were of Afro- Caribbean 
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ethnic origin. The researcher ohoe»e the children for a 
particular group from the list with which she had been provided 
to aeet only the criterion of variation in language competence: 
no attempt wa9 made to include friendship groupings or eve° 
children who knew eaoh other. 

The children were taken from their dasaroou to as quiet an 
altermtive setting as could be arranged. The four children were 
then asked to sit round an already prepared table on which was a 
tray covered with a cloth. The research worker explained to the 
children that she would join them in a few minutes after she had 
completed some work. Meantime they were encouraged to explore 
the objects on the tray. These included a torch which was 
assembled, a torch in parts and some colour paddles with which 
colour patterns could be formed. A radiomicrophone was used to 
record any conversation which ensued and the researcher meantime 
sat quietly m the background writing. She noted any relevant 
points concerning the interactions between the children and the 
extent to which they played with the objects. During a pilot 
study she found it was necessary to be present to note relevant 
points but that it was possible at that stage to be non- 
participant. Subsequently she joined the group and took part in 
the discussion. Only in a few instances did the children appeal 
to her or attempt to involve her in the discussion in the early 
stages. As a final stage she suggested to the children they 
might like to write about what they had been doing. She then 
produced writing materials for the children to use. This study 
will be reported in full elsewhere but reference will be made 
here to some of the important findings of relevance to this 
research. 

The use of the radiomicrophone resulted in clear recordings 
although in a few of the settings there was considerable 
background noise and in some instances interruptions which may 
have affected the discussions. All the dialogue on the tapes was 
transcribed and annotated with background notes. The transcripts 
were then analysed in three parts - before the adult joined the 
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group, after she took part In the discussion but before the topic 
of writing was introduced, and after she introduced the topic of 
writing. A count was made of every turn taken by any of the 
children within each of these three sections and of the adult 
turno. The transcripts were then further analysed within each 
section to dete**mine whether a turn consisted of a single word, a 
phrase, a single sentence or more than one sentence. A further 
analysis was undertaken to determine the number of simple and 
complex sentences and questions used by each of the children 
within each of the sections of the transcript and by the adult. 
All these recordings were made towards the end of the child^s 
first year in school and the age range was from l| years 7 months 
to 5 years 9 months. All but four of the children had entered 
the reception class on or near the beginning of the school year. 
All but six of the children had attended nursery school or class 
at least for a limited period, at least part-time. 

Bcaiata of the gpoun diaciuiiaiQng 

The time which the total discussion lasted varied between 
groups, as did the separate sections within a group, depending on 
environmental circumstances such as play-time, interruptions and 
the extent to which the children's interest was sustained. In 
spite of all these reservations and the range of language 
competence of the children the first important point to stress is 
that in this setting and before the involvement of the adult all 
but two of the children did seek and obtain turns. One of these 
two children was an able but very shy boy in a group of 
relatively able children within which limited discussion took 
place due to a variety of circumstances* Initially there was 
silence in that group, then the children whispered and could not 
be heard. The other child who did not speak was a child for whom 
English was a second language and whose score on initial testing 
in English was among the lowest. That group was the other which 
failed to develop in spite of the presence of three relatively 
able children. In all the remaining groups there was evidence 
that even when the four children were on their own they did all 
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Uks part. Only five children had less than ten turns, including 
the two referred to above and another child in each of these same 
groups. Ten further children had between tO and t9 turns before 
the adult Joined the group: the reaaining 29 children spoke on 
acre than 30 oooasions during the child-child discussion. 

In few instances was there a narked increased in the nuaber 
of contributions froa individual children after the arrival of 
the adult at which stage the conversation turned in most 
instances to recounting for the adult what they had been doing 
and discussing. In spite of herself, the researcher found she 
had doalnated the conversation and in all groups had aore turns 
than any of the ohildreni Had it not been for the evidence froa 
the earlier part of the transcript it would have been possible to 
argue that the contribution of the adult was necessary to 
stlaulate the children to talk. Her presence aade little 
difference to the extent of the contribution of three of the five 
children who had said little in the earlier stages. The 
reaaining two ohildrent both able and in the saae group, did 
contribute with her atimuluA. indeed the level of participation 
by all four children in this group increased draaatically. 

The first iaportant point to stress thus is that when 
presented with an interesting stlnulus, including objects whioh 
they were peraitted to handle and by whioh they were intrigued, 
these children did talk, even without the intervention of the 
adult. If attention is directed only to the ten children who 
when assessed had scored D, E or F on their ooaprehension of 
questions of different levels of ooapdexity In English it should 
be noted that these children did have frequent opportunities to 
participate. In the first two sections of the dialogue before 
and after the Involveaent of the adult only three of these 
children bad less than 20 turns, three had over 30 turns, three 
had over ^0 turns and one over 60 turns. The section on writing 
was not recorded f ?r four of the groups as these were part of a 
preliainary atxx^ at which stage only the writing saaples were 
collected but not that part of the discussion. The six low 
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scoring children who were in the remaining groups continued to 
have turns in the final aspect of the recording. These low 
scoring children were thus part of the groups in which they had 
been placed to the extent that they had an opportunity to 
contribute and to practice language in a dialogue setting. 

The fact that the children did talk in this setting is 
clearly isportant as is the finding that the children shared 
turns in talking. This is, howeveri only a oinisum essential. 
It ia important to look now at the further analysis of the nature 
of their relative contributions. Few of the turns which the 
children took in the child-child dialogue were of only a word in 
length* If the simple word and phrase turns are considered 
together no child had more than twelve such turns (only four 
children had more than ten and only oie of these children scored 
below C on the language test). furthermore all children 
contributed some simple sentences to the child-child discussion 
(except the two referred to earlier who did not speak during that 
section): 37 children contributed at least one turn that was more 
than one sentence in length. 

When the adult joined the discussion there was greater 
evidence of the children's turns being either a single word or a 
phrase in length. Twelve children had more than ten turns which 
were only a word or phrase in length at that second stage (a 
pattern which was even greater in the final phase where 13 of the 
28 children recorded had ten or more turns of only a word or 
phrase in duration). There was evidence of an increase in the 
number of turns of more than one sentence in length in only seven 
children after the adult joined the groups and four of these 
children were in the able group which had failed to develop: the 
other three children increased by only one or two. 

The next step in the analysis was to consider whether the 
children contributed any complex sentences: 29 children did so 
within the ohlld^-child dialogue and about the same number used 
such sentences in the presence of the adult; though more of the 
children used only one such sentence in the latter setting. 
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One further aspect of the analysia is worth noting here 
before turning to sose examples of the content of the dialogue 
and that is the nuabers of questions asked by the ohildren and by 
the adult. In the ohild-ohiid dialogue 33 of the children di^ 
ask some questions, and a c«jnparable nuaber also asked questions 
when the adult was present. When a ooaparison was aade between 
the single statements of sentence length which were and were not 
questions it was found that all ohildren made at least as many 
statements as they asked questions in the child-child dialogue: 
this was true for all but one child also in the presence of the 
adult. In contrast, the adult was more likely to contribute 
questions than make simple sentence length statements. The one 
exception was in a group in which she also contributed a large 
number of extended turns to what was clearly an interactive group 
with complex language from the children. In that group in the 
early part of child-child discussion all participants had over 20 
turns, all used turns of more than one sentence in length, all 
used questions and all but one used complex sentences. By the 
end of the whole conversation these four reception class children 
in this group had been stimulated by this setting to a dialogue 
in which they had the following number of turns 80, 120, 171 and 
169 As a final point it is worth noting that although she was 
present for only approximately two- thirds of the time the adult 
had 220 turns! 

The evidence from this study is that these children can and 
do contribute to discussion and can sustain it within a group 
setting in the absence of an adult provided they are sufficienUy 
stimulated by the context. Furthermore it should be noted that 
these children were faced with a different room, with children 
whom they did not necessarily know and with an adult with whom 
they were not familiar. Contributions which were of more than 
one sentence in length were given by nany of the more able 
children and complex sentences were used by more able children 
within each ethnic background. For example, two of these young 
children for whom English was a second language (the mother 
tongue of one was Punjabi and the other Gujerati) each 
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contributed in the ohild-ohlld dialogue in an aniaated 
interesting and knowledgeable way, including 31 and 39 turns 
respectively which were sore than one sentence in length. 

It is iaportant to consider not only the aaount of talk, the 
turns and the coaplexity of the structure of the language. The 
content of what was said and the extent to which it appeared to 
be coBsunioating and to display the features of dialogue is of 
course the crucial aspect. Exaaples will now be given of 
extracts fron the child-child dialogue of six of the groups. 
These show that whatever the limitations in surface features of 
their languagei and/or their reticence in an adult-child 
discussion, within this setting a dialogue involving four 
children was taking place. Each extract is based on only 16 
oonseoutive turns and yet within each of the six groups all four 
children are involved and do contribute. SiMilar evidence oould 
have been cited from all the remaining groups (except the two 
noted earlier where only three of the four children were taking 
turns). These six groups were selected to make specific points 
of relevance to this research. 

Group I includes three indigenous white children and one 
child of Asian ethnic origin for whom English is a second 
language. The latter child is the child referred to above whose 
mother tongue is Punjabi. It was dear from assessment in that 
language about the time of these recordings that had the dialogue 
been in Punjabi in that language also he oould have contributed 
at an impressive level. The child^s age at this time was 5 years 
3 months I 

Group I (age range 5.0 - 5.7) 

Child 1 Ind. (A) Child 2 As. (B) Child 3 Ind. (C) Child H Ind. 
(D) 

The letters in brackets are the FLAI scores in English. 
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1 . This goes at the back. 

4. Oin see a purple S.., I can see 
S.. . I can see a purple S.. . 

4, I can see you different. I can see 
everything green, i can see 
evei7 thing white. 

3* Is it on? 

2. Let me see? 

3. Have you finished? 

3. Can<t get it back on I oan*t S9t it 
back on. 

4. Is there a battery in that? 

2. I know where dis work. When this 
touch dat, then it works. 
Look it's touching it. 



1 drops the battery 

2 and 4 still looking 
at torch 4 has colour 
{»ddles, opens then 
out and looks through 

4 looks through 
different colours 



All four turn to 
torch which 2 has 
taken apart. 3 tries 
to screw end back on 



2 explains how he 
thinks it works by 
pointing at 
different parts. 
Hasn't nanaged to 
put it back together 
yet 

1. How it works? 

2. Yes, I'll tell you what I mean, 
look see that battery. Find the 
other battery first. This. 

If you do that it works. 

3. What do you do? 

4. I don't know. 

3. I want this. I can see a red L.. 
Can you Ke..? 

1 . I can see a red S. . 

2. Here! This is how it works. When 
this hole touch that, then it works. 

The above extract is from near the beginning of the discussion. 
Child 2 for whom English is a second language continued to 
provide a great deal of knowledge throughout the dialogue. By 
the end of the child-child dialogue the four children had 14, 36 
36 and 33 turns respectively. Ihe example above shows not only 



3 picks up the 
paddles 

1 looks thro' as well 
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the dialogue but also the active iovolveBent of all the children 
with the Material a and the role these were playing in stiaulating 
the diaouaaion* 

Group XX is froB a different aohool and it haa the other 
child for whom Engliah ia a second languagei whose aother tongue 
ia Gujerati, who was referred to above. Thia ia the group 
referred to earlier where throughout there waa evidence of 
oooplex language to which the adult reaponded and contributed at 
a later stage. 

Group II (age range 5.4 - 5.8) 

Child 1 Ind. (A) Child 2 Afro-Car, (C) Child 3 Ind. (C) Child 4 
Aa. (B) 



3' Thia is a camera 

4. It* a a torch, really, ain*t it 

3. I could get real batteries 

4. Thia ia real battety 

2. Blue, re'* 
4. Ob, no. 

3. Where's black. 

2. That aln*t black. Black is 
a dark, dark, dark thing 
isn't it? 

1 . We nearly broke that. 

4. Mine won't work cos look 

*tbere are holes in the batteries 

1 . Yes 

4. Aren't they? 

I think, let me see 

I wonder if the batteries 

waste out? 



3 has reflector part 
of torch 



3 Joins 1 and 4 with 
torch 



3 goes to 2 and looks 
at different colours 



1 and 4 still work on 
torch. Examine 
batteries. 
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1. Von*t this work? 



4. Row aan it work if one of the 
batttrias wasta? 

"i . Let put thia in. 
Can't work. 

li. He oeed that tbing in that 
bols. He need that thing in 
that, in that hole, don't we? 

The above extract is also froa near the beginning of the cbild- 
obild disousaion. The children continued to share the diaousaion 
and by the end of the section the children had received the 
following opportunitiea to contribute 36, 22, 28 and 17 turna 
reapeotlvely. 

Group III is from yet another aohool and in this group two 
of the children have English as a second language (Child 2 and 
Child 3). In this group only one of the children is over five 
years of age. It should be noted that the two children who 
scored D on the language teat were very young when asaesaed. 
Child M had not attended nursery olaaa, and, was only four yeara 
of age on entering reception class. 

it£fiUP HZ (age range 4.7 - 5-5) 

Child 1 Afro-Car. (A) Child 2 As. (B) Child 3 Other (D) Child k 
Afro- Car. (D) 



1. Don't you know. Ko! Not there. 
Pick the glass up. 



1 tries to put torch 
together, helped by 

3. 



3. Should I? 

1 . Yea 

3. What about this. 

1. No wait a bit, I*m mending it. 

4. That's, that's good that is. 



Looka at pictures on 
wall. 
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2. That* a a sea oreature. 



1. No. I have to put it on here 
to Bake it. 



4. That* a purpde. 



2 and H look at 
colour paddlea 



2. I like purple ... it*a dark 



1. Oh yes. You have to have two 
batteries though. This batteries 



4. The batteries don*t ooat out. 



4 o<»e8 to help 1 
with torch. 3 picks 
up torch glass and 
tries to fit it in. 



1. So 1*11 get this om out 
get this out. 



3. Where* s the glass? 
2. It's like a ^aera. 

4. Done it. 

This extract is froa about the aiddle of the child-child 
dlaoussion. it is worth noting that although the individual 
ooaaents are aainly short all children are actively 
participating. Extracts froa the teacher-child discuasion of 
three of these children were given earlier. Child t here was 
exaaple 3» child 2 here was exaaple 4 and child 4 here was 
exaaple 11 where the teacher in that context had ^reat difficulty 
in obtaining contributions froa the child. Even that child 
appears to be b«3nef itting froa this setting and is aanaging to 
initiate ooaaents and activities. 

Group IV is froa the saae school as the above and has 
children froa two different classes. For two of the children (1 
and 3) English is a second language, their aether tongue is 
Punjabi, and both were successfully tested also in their aother 
tongue. All these children bad attended the nursery class part- 
tiae. Child 1 was only about four years of age on entry to 
reception class as was child 4 in Group III, and like that child 
scored low on the language test in English. This cbild had the 
additional difficulty in this setting that English, was not the 
aother tongue. In Punjabi the child was fluent* 
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Qroup CT (age range 4.10 - 5.8) 



Child 1 Aa. (F) Child 2 Afro-Car. (B) Child 3 As. (C) Child 4 
Ind. (A) 

1 . Soaebody broke d 

2. Here* ft the oard just the... . 



4. Are there batteries in this? 

2. I*m going to do it. Tea 
4. Lift it dovn 

3. It*s oagic 

4. I'B going to do aose thing oMigic. 

3. Let ne do it if this works. 

4. Ar - Look at this now. Can you 
see? I can do magio, lookt 
(laughs). 

4. Go down. Now I'm going to do 
soae maglo. Oh it's green. 
It's going a different colour. 
I'm going to do some magio. 

1 . Watch those don' t fall . 

3. Two batteries in, two batteries. 



4 watches 2 



4 shines torch 
through colour 
pyraaid. His magio 
is the light oirole 
inside the pyramid. 



4 then puts colour 
paddles over torch 
to change colour. 



3 takes over broken 
torch and manages to 
get it to work. 



3. This works I P.., you put two 
batteries in! 

4. Hey, the other one's working! 
1 . I know. 

4. She made it work. 

This extract is from near the end of the child-child dialogue. 
In the early stages much of the dialogue was between the two 
children who scored higher on the language test (and who were 
from the same class). It is clear f ro« reading the transcript, 
however, that the two other ohildren were included in the group. 
This is true even of child 3 in spite of the few comments the 
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oblld aade. ^ring thm ohild-obild dlaouuion th« four ohildren 
had 21, 6, 36 and 41 turna raapaotivaly. By the end of the whole 
diaouaaion the two ohildren with aore liaited language 
underatanding (in Engliah for ohild 1) have had 81 and 29 turns 
respeotively to contribute and have been part of an exciting 
experience in which the other two ohildren have contributed 90 
and 122 turna reapeotively. In thia aetting and with the 
Btteriala to back up the language it appeara theae ohildren are 
not only aharing an enjcgrable experience but alac that the Bore 
able are developing their ooaplex language akilla for their own 
benefit and that of the othera in the group. Child 1 here is the 
child in example 9 of the teacher-child dialogue in which aetting 
aha apoke only a linited aaount. 

Group V haa been aeleoted to make a rather different point. 
In that group there were three relatively able childrent all of 
whoae language had been recorded in other aettinga and been found 
to be dynamic and imaginative. The remaining child in apite of 
her attempts to become part of the group found her advances 
continually rejected by the othera who quickly formed a group. 
Sequeata for acme of the materials were rejected and ahe was 
teazed by the others, a situation which ahe did not have the 
language akiXla to counter. This ia not an iaolated example of 
the difficulties faced fay this child who had not attended nuraery 
sobool with the three others, and had entered achool from another 
area after the beginning of session and when friendships had been 
continued or established. It is not possible to attribute her 
difficulties to any one of these features. It haa been dear, 
however, that she is suffering as a result of these difficulties 
both as regards friendships and academic progresa. She and child 
2 entered about the beginning of the school year the other two 
ohildren entered from the same nursery school the following term. 
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iUrfiUILJt («86 range 5.0 - 5.4) 



Child 1 Afro-Car. (A) Child 2 Afro-Car. (C) Child 3 As. (C) Child 
4 Afro-Car. (D) 

1 . How do you do that? 

3. I doD*t k&ow hoH to do it. 



No one lets 4 Join In. 
She sits on the edge 
of group. 



2. This goes in 

4. L.. 

2. It's shining 
4. I want a torch. 

3. You're not having this one » 
though. You're having T..'s 
torch* 

2. That goes tberei on. It gets in 
your eyes. 

3. Can yer» can yer shine it on this 
one so I can see what it is. 
That's better 

1. Can't I have that one 

4. Can I have a little try. I want 
a torch. 

2. You'ra not having mine. 

3. Look down my ears, T. . 

1. Let me, let oe. I'm the doctor. 

2. It's my torch. 

1, L..'s ears are clean like I don't then examines 2's. 

know what. [shortly after] 4 

(Laughter) tries to attract 

attention by showing 
colour paddles but 
others ignore her. 

It should be noted that although child 3 was recorded as of Asian 
ethnic origin her mother tongue was English, (close relatives 



1 examines 3's ears 
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spoke Bengali). During the child-child dialogue of this group 
there were repeated attempts to seek the involvement of the 
adult. In the ohild-ohild dialogue there were turns by all four 
children 28, 35, 32 and 17 respectively. Child 2 in this Group 
is the child in exaaple 5 in the teacher-child dialogue quoted 
earlier: Child 3 is the child quoted in example 1 of the teacher- 
child dialogue. A stu(^ of the transcript makes olear» however, 
that the first three children were interacting in an excited and 
stimulating way. The attempts by child H t^ obtain either a 
share of the materials, or to be included in the discussion 
continued to be rejected. While a different grouping might have 
been sufficient to help a child who is having difficulties in 
finding acceptance it is dear from other observations that this 
simple alternative was unlikely of itself to solve this child's 
difficulties which were increasing over time. 

The remaining example is an extract from the child-child 
dialogue in a group with an able indigenous white child, who did 
not, however, monopolize the discussion. In the group there were 
two children for whom English is a second language, neither was 
able to be tested in their mother tongue. Both were, however, 
retested In English at the beginning of their second year in 
school and both by then scored C (that is responded to level 1 
and 2 questions only). Child 3 in this extract, who initially 
scored E, is example 10 In the teacher-child discussion in the 
previous chapter where there was evidence of great difficulty and 
little was said. In the child-child dialogue from which this is 
an extract from near the middle there was much fun and laughter 
with the colour paddles and torch and the child was an active 
participant. There was also evidence of communication between 
all four children who had 32, 27, 23 and 22 turns respectively. 
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Qroup VI (age range 5.I - 5.'i) 



Child 1 Ind. (A) Child 2 As. (C) Child 3 As. (E) Child 4 
Afro.Car. (C) 



4. Look! 

1 . I can mand that 

1. That goes on there. I think 
that can go on there, think 
that go on there. 

i|. Oh, that goes on there doesn't it 

4. J.. . 



3. 1*11 oooe over and show both of you. 

1. J.., ^et'a have a look at this. 
They are different shapes and that 
colour. 

2. That's purple. Brown, no red, yellow. 

1. Yea, that's purple. 

2. This one's red 

1. Yea I know it's purple. 

2. Green, yellow 

3. Go on then, tip the things out. 

2. White, pink, yellow. 

3. I chose soraething blue. 

1. J.. 



k picks up parts of 
broken torch. 
1 ooaes over to help 
and takes part from 
4 1 tries to put 
then together 



k picks up working 
torch 

3 takes over and 
tries to mend the 
torch, 1 and 2 
exaaine colour 
paddles 



3 eopties parts out 
of torch. 2 is 
talking about 
colours of battery 
casing. 



In this chapter evidence has been given that young children 
of a wide range of language competence and from the different 
ethnic backgrounds can and do talk within a group setting, do 
attempt to communicate with each other, and share turns in ways 
which are impressive. The active participation which these 
methods stimulated is also evident even from the abstracts. The 
experience was both enjoyable and educationally valuable for 
these children who shared new experiences with each other and in 
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so doing extender cheir language. Even the children with limited 
language coapetence were able not only to learn but also to 
contribute something to the experience and to demonstrate new 
insights with the aid of the materials and the support and 
encouragement of their companions. caearly there is also great 
potential in such settings for the most able children wh0| from 
the evidence of this study displayed an ability to use highly 
complex language as the occasion required it and the situation 
stimulated it. 

The role of the adult in these activities has not been 
explored in this chapter within which the aim has been to 
demonstrate the potential in all of these children provided the 
situation is sufficiently ♦structured', supportive and yet free 
to explore and risk take. The adult clearly had an important 
supportive role and innovatory role in devising materials which 
together proved so challenging to the children and which gave 
even greater potential when the materials were shared. She also 
proved an important listener in the later sections of the 
dialogue where the children*s language was challenged further as 
they attempted to share with her in retrospect the experiences 
they had enjoyed while she had appeared to be too busy to be 
disturbed. Thus, she became a real audience with whom they 
attempted to communicate* Where their language was not adequate 
she could probe with carefully chosen questions, another child 
might prompt or amplify - and the materials 20uld lend support to 
the dialogue. 

Settings such as that described here could within the 
classroom clearly have a real value in stimulating language and 
also other educationally valuable experiences. The time which 
the adults spend with the children on language activities could 
also profitably be on occasion a development from such 
experiences. The scarce resource of teacher-child individual 
talk could then be available to meet the specific needs of 
individual children in relation to their current level of 
1 anguage com pe tence. 
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MaX»i Tba rtataroh Imi is grateful to Mrs. SLixsbtth Coatss for 
providing the ideas on which these settings were based, 
for undertaking the practioal aspects, and not least for 
ber aetioulous transcription and analysis of the ensuing 
dialogue. Ue look forward to the further rich insights 
which are available froa these transcripts including the 
study of writing. The presentations and conclusions in 
this chapter are the work of Professor Clark. Mrs. Coates 
cannot be held responsible for any interpretations (or acy 
■isinterpretations) which are contained in this (^pter. 

Me Me Ca 
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The discussions in the two previous chapters^ of teacher- 
child dialogue and of dialogue between children in groups of 
four, was baaed on recordings of language in settings 'contrived* 
within the research. In contrast, the discussion in this chapter 
will be based on an analysis of recordings of children's language 
over time in a number of naturally occurring settings in 
preschool units, ir^ recer*:ion classrooms, an ethnic support 
classroom and in playgrounds. Within such settings the language 
of selected chi] dren was recorded as was that of the children and 
adults with whom they were interacting. The presence of a 
research worker, or in some instances of a graduate student, as 
an unobtrusive observer ensured that context notes were made for 
use with the transcripts; this also made possible the 
identifications of the peers with whom the children talked, for 
whom samples of language also became available. Since a number 
of these children were also in the research group this provided 
valuable additional information. Children were selected for 
recording within the preschool units who were likely to enter a 
reception class in one of the five research schools during 1982- 
83, who were from a variety of ethnic backgrounds and who were 
thought by the staff to represent a range of language competence. 
Samples of language of 25 children were recorded at this stage, 
in three nursery schools and two nursery classes. Most of this 
material was collected in the Summer Term of 1982 before the 
commencement of the funded research* Further recordings were 
mace in the Autumn Term of 1982 in the remaining nursery school 
of children due to enter a reception class in January 1 983* Some 
additional children were added for the recordings made later, 
children who had entered reception class direct from home. The 
number of children recorded in different settings varied as a 
result of some children entering a school other than a research 
school, entering a class not under observation, absence and 
children who left* There are a number of children for whom 



saffiples of langu£ige are available both over time and In a variety 
of settings. The resulting tape recordings and annotated 
transcripts contain a wealth of material of relevance to early 
education and the understanding of child language. Only certain 
aspects can be considered in this report but fuller details will 
become available elsewhere. A report based on the preschool 
recordings is in preparation by Mrs G. Payne, who was headteacher 
of one of the nursery schools at the time of the recordings, and 
who has become aware when analysing the material of important 
organisational and staff training implications for units such as 
hers. Likewise, the evidence from children studied in different 
contexts has important teacher training implications upon which 
Miss W. Dewhirst will report elsewhere. Valuable materials for 
use for in-service training are also being prepared using 
extracts from the transcripts. 

HfiiJiQd Sit recgrdlM 

The method of recording adopted was that developed by Mrs. B. 
Robson for use in the previous DES funded research and is 
described in detail in that report (Clark, Robson and B row ning 
1982). Assistance was given by Mrs. Robson in the initial stages 
of this study in organising the recording sessions in the present 
research and with the analysis of the transcripts. A brief 
description only will be given here of the essential elements of 
the procedure, for further information the reader is referred to 
the publication referred to above. 

Modern lightweight and highly sensitive radioraicrophones and 
transmitters were fitted into little butcher's aprons worn by the 
target children. Similar aprons were placed upon a selection of 
other children also. The receivers and recorders were set-up in 
a room away from the setting in which the recording was made and 
therefore this did not cause distraction to children or adults. 
The child could move freely around and would be recorded even if 
at considerable distance from the receiver. Children and adults 
with whom the target child was in conversation were also clearly 
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recorded. It was possible sinulUneously to record more than one 
target child's language by use of two radlomicrophone systems set 
to use different wavelengths, Onlike other methods the use of 
radiomicroph°"®= S^ve clear recordings within a limited radius &f 
the chilfi wearing the microphone, even when the child was at a 
considerable distance from the receiver; background noise 
(including the voices of other children not in the immediate 
vicinity) was at a minimum. 

The tape recording alone would not be sufficient to allow 
the transcriber to write a complete and accurate account of what 
was said and done by the child. The context of each piece of 
dialogue is crucial in presenting a complete report of 
communication which involves the child's activities, thu number 
of participants in interactions and non-verbal interactions as 
well as spoken dialogue. This meant that on any occasion on 
which a recording was made there was an observer unobtrusively 
making context notes which would at a later stage be linked with 
the transcript. The observer noted details of other 
participants, the setting including materials being used (or 
whether for example it was role playing or other imaginative play 
without any materials), also any non-verbal responses of the 
child such as nodding or shaking the head, or physical actions 
which might be relevant to understanding the dialogue on the 
tape. Finally any comment from an ad'olt or child in the distance 
out of range of the microphone could be noted when it was clear 
it was directed to the target child. Sessions varied in length 
depending on the setting and activities but most of these in 
preschool units varied from 20-^^5 minutes. 

Tapes were nornially transcribed by the observer as soon as 
possible after the recordings were made. It is thus clear that 
the collection of such samples of language requires not only 
sensitive equipment but also a sensitive and meticulous observer 
who is also willing and able to undertake the ardi-ous additional 
task of transcribing the tapes. 
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Any formad test situationi even one such as that Involvlr^g 
the PreaohQol La nguage Asaeaag flnt Instrument (PLAI) which was 
used In this researchi places the child in a situation where he 
is not an equal participant hut must instead respond only to the 
questions of another. As has been indicated the potential in 
that setting of some childreni and the weaknesses of others^ was 
demonstrated and this has been shown to have some relevance to 
the child*s functioning in other settings. The samples of 
dialogue from the natural settings collected with the aid of the 
radiomicrophone made it possible to observe further aspects of 
the child's language competence, including that displayed in the 
absence of an adult, where the language was on occasion more 
complex and more dynamic than might have been anticipated. It 
was also possible to analyse the extent to which the child under 
observation was a frequent initiator of dialogue, mainly a 
responder to initiations of others, or functioned in both 
capacities, whether with adults and with children as the occas^ion 
arose. Analysis of a number of the transcripts was carried out 
using a coding system for analysis of a child's natural dialogue 
devised by Dr. Marion Blank which is based on the same 
theoretical concepts as PLAI, Initiations and responses within 
dialcjue are assessed for their appropriateness and level of 
complexity. That procedure, also used in the previous research, 
is described in detail with samples of annotated transcripts in 
Clark, Robsoa and Browning 1 982 p. 10^-126 and p. 148* Suoh an 
analysis enabled the quality of the discourse skills of the 
children to be explored in considerable depth* Unfortunately the 
time-consuming nature of the recordings and transcriptions (also 
of this analysis) made it necessary to limit the number of such 
recordings (even with the assistance of a number of Master*s 
level students in the early stages). The detailed analysis of 
even a few sample scripts has oroved valuable in highlighting the 
complexity of the discourse skills of some children and also the 
evasive strategies of others in attempting to cover up their 
severe difficulties in communication. Reference will be made 
here to findings and implioaiions of these language samples 
collected with the use of the radiomicrophone showing the ways in 
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which different settings appeared to facilitate discourse between 
the children themselves and with adults* 



The evidence collected during the current research in 
preschool units and elsewhere supports that obtained in the 
earlier study and shows also that the implications noted therein 
for preschool education can be extended to the later stages of 
early education* It would appear that given the organisation! 
settings and opportunities young children can and do engage in 
animated and educationally valuable dialogue; will in many 
instances assist their less able companions to communicate and 
will also encourage such children by the sensitivity the>^ show in 
grasping the meaning of the message their companions are trying 
to transmit. A love of the rhythm and sound of words was also 
apparent in many of the transcripts in a variety of the settings, 
some of it clearly stimulated by teacher^initiated activities. 
These settings and the ethos of the general environment strongly 
influenced the quality of language recorded in the child-child 
settings* The importance of ^private corners* in which to chat 
was evident, as was the role of versatile materials* The limited 
quality and quantity of language elicited by some oommeroial 
games claimed to encourage language development was also apparent 
and contrasted with the language which these children heard and 
used in other settings of peer^-peer interactions. 

It seems essential that those involved in teaching young 
children are not misled into assessing a child^s language 
competence by what he or she says in a single setting, or even in 
a number of teacher-child dialogues. There were a number of 
examples even within a single recording of a dramatic reduction 
in quantity and quality of a child*s language when placed in a 
teacher-child, question-answer type situation. If these are the 
only settings within the classroom available in early education 
then the teacher may undervalue the child^s current level of 
functioning and thus potential. There may furthermore be no 
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opportunity for the child's discourse skills to be extended to 
other contexts and used in the process of new learning. The gulf 
in language between the children in the at\idy was only apparent 
to the full when the evidence froB a variety of settings was 

analysed. The power of some of the more able children to 
support, and indeed to teach their less secure companions if the 
opportunity is provided was evident even at the preschool stage. 
It was seen in support of and by the children for whom English 
was a second language* as well as others. An important role for 
the teacher would be to provide and extend the use of such 
settings; to organise their classrooms, and to encourage any 
support staff in ways that facilitate their most effective 
contribution. It was clear that the mobility and choice which 
was a feature in the preschool units, but seldom at the later 
stages, was used profitably and in exciting ways by many of the 
children. Where this was true it was also apparent that the 
teaching style and skilful hidden organisation played a crucial 
role in this. In all these settings, whether preschool or 
beyond, a further important role for the teacher, in relation to 
developing language competence and social skills, would seem to 
be an alertness to identify the child who is not included 
initially in groups, whose attempts to be included are 
continually rebuffed, and who has limited language competence. 
Such children need special help and guidance at an early stage 
which may be in the preschool unit, and also in the reception 
class for children who are young on entry to that class, still 
immature, or in seme instances for those who enter the reception 
class straight from home. Some of these latter children may have 
had little opportunity to practice or develop discourse skills 
with children, or perhaps with a sufficient range of adults on 
entry to school. Their adjustment to and benefit from the 
early months in the reception class could be greatly enhanced by 
such experiences within the curriculum and in the classroom. 
Some element of choice and mobility, to^other with settings for 
private creative play, or play with materials and with the 
children in small groups (with materials readily available), 
appeared to be valuable as experiences in themselves. 
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Purthersore some element of continuity in the pattern of day and 
range of materials available immediately after transfer to the 
reception class was observed to result in a relaxed transition 
for a number of children, even for children with some 
difficulties in communication. Some children do have 
opportunities for extended and animated discussion with peers or 
aihlinga outside of school and this latter was dearly a support 
for a number of the children of Asian ethnic origin for whom 
English was a second language, from the evidence of the parental 
interviews. This is, however, not available to all children. 
Observations in the playground showed that such settings are not 
necessarily, or of themselves, ideal places for dialogue between 
chUdren, though there are some possible modifications which may 
help. It was apparent that some such settings were more 
stimulating of creative play and aniaated dialogue than others. 
There was evidence from these transcripts of fascinating 
imaginative play initiated by some of the children whose language 
was more advanced (from each ethnic background), within which 
they were leaders, and which was stimulating and enjoyable for 
the companions who Joined thea, or were invited to take part. 
There was evidence of instances where children with limited 
language or difficulties in communication were helped, encouraged 
and included. Tliere were also examples of particular children in 
this setting being rejected and having a rather miserable 
existence, children whose language competence was too limited for 
them either to retaliate appropriately verbally or rephrase their 
requestfj in a more flexible and acceptable way. 

The evidence from the variety of settings was in broad terms 
in accord with the predictions which might have been made on the 
basis of the PLAI, beariiig in mind that the focus there was on 
language comprehension and appropriate responses to questions of 
different levels of complexity. The children who were creatively 
imaginative in their language play and leaders in activities they 
stimulated, were all children who had be'»-^ assessed as average or 
above on PLAI in English, with the exception of one child. Though 
low when assessed in English this child was high in Punjabi - and 
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the dlsoours* In the group she was organising was In Punjabi. 
Not all of the children who scored high on PLAI, however, were 
creative and iiaginative in their use of language, though it 
appeared that in aome instances this was the effect of the 

setting and certainly a miniaua level of ooapetenoe on the skills 
assessed in PLAI seemed a necessary prerequisite, ^ere were 
settings which dearly did not stioulate even these children, for 
some it was a preschool setting, for others it was reception 
class contexts. The dangers of Judging a child's ability fron a 
limited range of contexts was very apparent. The recordings gave 
olea.'* evidence that the low responses on PLAI of some of the 
children were not test-specific but were also evident in a number 
of language settings in school at this stage. Confirmation that 
for some children this was true also of their functioning outside 
the school setting was obtained in some of the parental 
interviews reported in the following chapter. 

Stress so far has been laid on the peer-peer interactions 
recorded where, in spite of surface errors which w»re apparent in 
the speech of indigenous white children as well as those from 
ethnic minorities, there was evidence in some settings of a 
sophistication in dialogue, a sense of humour in use of language 
and an ability to initiate and respond in a group setting. There 
were Creole features in the language of some of the children of 
Afro- Caribbean origin in certain settings, this did not, however, 
appear to result in difficulties in understanding. There was 
also evidence of a growth over time in a number of children, 
particularly some of those who exhibited difficulties when 
recorded initially, or had limited competence in English at that 
stage . 

At the preschool stage the language recorded was in play 
settings where the children had choice and were mobile, 
furthermore in much of the play there were peers involved, there 
were also a number of examples in these recordings of adult-clilld 
interactions. A study of the teacher-child dialogue in these 
settings showed examples of excessive use of a series of 
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questions without allowing a child time to respond) of multiple 
question and of forced choice questions as were noted in the 
teaoher-ohild dialogue from the reception class discussed in 
Chapter 11. In other contexts within the unitSf or with other 
adults, there was evidence of real conversations where the adult 
played a part, not only as a oooaunioator, but also as a 
genuinely interested 3 istener who encouraged the more able to 
extend their language to communicate interesting information, and 
the less able to risk-take in attempts to share experiences. 
This level of dialogue was more apparent in child-initiated 
dialogue with adults who were responsive to the child's approach 
and desire to communicate. There were a number of examples of 
interesting dialogue between adults and children over what might 
have been regarded as housekeeping or routine tasks where, in one 
exujple, an adult was partially involved in attending to a 
ohild'a grazed knee but managed meanwhile to sustain a 
conversation relating to that with a curious child by-stacder. 
These were settings which clearly stimulated communication and 
learning and also adults who grasped opportunities as they arose. 
There was evidence of differences in the ways in which and the 
extent to which children were at ease and communicative with 
different adults, and adults with different children. This makes 
it clear how valuable it was to have opportunities for the 
children to talk with, explain to and share experiences with more 
than one adult - and with children. 

The importance of organisational skills and planning of the 
various settings to the maximum benefit of the range of children 
in the class was very apparent. Likewise the importance of 
utilizing any available support to the best advantage, and 
involving the more competent of the young children as teachers as 
well as learners was evident. In this way it could become 
possible for the teachers to free themselves to have time to 
spend in a more relaxed way with those in greatest need of 
encoura«en>c.it and support. 
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the remaining part of this chapter a selection of 
exaaples from transcripts ia a number of settings will be quoted 
illustrative of some of the more positive aspects which were 
noted during the observations and when analysing the transcripts. 
Examples of the dialogue abilities of a range of the children in 
a group situation towards the end of reception class have already 
been given in Qiapter 12. These groups included children from a 
variety of ethnic backgrounds. In this chapter, in most 
instances the extracts will include children who have English as 
a second language, or who have severe difficulties in 
communication. 

niii«trat <n«« fiHi tfm ^.^THUngii In * Mlatv of WttlMII 

Pre-sohc 

RifAaDifl 1 . This example which will serve to illustrate a number 
of points is an extract from a ^5 minute recording in a nursery 
class of two girls interacting - one of the girls is of Asian 
ethnic origin and English is not her mother tongue, the other is 
of Afro-Caribbean ethnic origin. It shows an example of play 
with language between two four year old girls who were on an 
outside activity - on a seesaw. 

Child 1 I can swing 

ChUd 2 I can swing 

1,2,3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9 
Ready steady go. 

Child 1 9, 10, 11, 15. U, 19 
Ready, steady, go 

Child 2 1,2,3,^,5,6,7 

Ready, steady, go. Now you. 

Child 1 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17 go 
Your turn, you go. 
You^ve got an arm off 

(Repeated 16 times in a sing-song intonation in time 
with the rooking motion of the seesaw) 
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Child 2 ZWtt got 1 cousin otiled Mi... 

Child 1 XWa got A cousin osllod Mickey Houss 
(Pstls of laughter) 

During the 45 ainutes observation the two girls interacted 
together in a succession of activities, on occasion with peers 
and on one with the teacher, as follows: 

At the clay table for 25 ainutes, at bubble painting with 
the teacher for ten minutes, on the seesaw as above and 
running around with peers for a further ten ainutes. 

During the tiae at the day Child 2 discussed a school visit the 
previous week, and a new arrival froa FSkistan (who was included 
and helped to ooaaunlcate). She showed extended concentration 
during talk with friends, she also adopted the role of a teacher 
correcting pronunciation of an Asian child's naae (all in 
English). Child 1 sang and interacted with her peer and close 
friend for most of the recording. The iaportanoe of friendship 
groupings, such as that shown aJ)ove, was apparent over the days 
spent in the preschool units on recording, as was the stability 
of aany of these. One of the above children who had been 
outgoing and interactive with her special friend in the preschool 
setting beoaoe apathetic and tended to cry in the reception 
class. In the following year reunited with this friend in the 
classroom, and with the friendship encouraged, she seems happier 
and more settled. 

RYaanift P. This example is also from a preschool unit in a Wendy 
House room with two other girls and a boy. 

Child 1 It*s time to do the washing now. 

(she pretends to wash doll's clothes alongside peer) 

Well! How many I What a lot of clothes I'm 
going to wash, AXkil there are so many more yet. 

Child 2 Haven't you finished the washing yet? 
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Child 1 We're Juat going to wash, lUl do it, I»ll 
wash 

(Child 1 sorts the washing) 

This is dirty and this is clean 
It's not wars (feels the water) 
It's ooldi 

I'm going to warm the water first because 
they're really dirty. 

(continued with baby on child 1's lap sitting at 
table with peer and baby). 

Child 1 Oh look your baby's mouth is open I 

Child 3 You sit down and have your food 

Child 1 Yes I'll sit down and have ay food, I'm not 
going to put this on the baby because it's 
dirty (dress). 

Child 3 Don't you want to eat your food? 

Qiild 1 I've Just put it on her and she has taken it 
off I 

(this dialogue was continued and extended involving 
other children) . 

This extract has been quoted at some length and it was tempting 
to quote even more as it is complex, imaginative and has extended 
role-playing which involves a number of children and which is 
sustained and extended by Child 1. A particular reason for 
quoting this is that the child is aged 3 years 11 months at the 
time - and this is a translation from the original Punjabi which 
was used by the girl throughout, and by her companions. Even 
someone listening to the tape who does not speak Punjabi can 
still identify the fun, the excitement and the seriousness with 
which the role- playing is sustained. The privacy and the freedom 
to use her mother tongue were essential for this play to have 
taken place for this child who at this stage had little English 
and in other settings was shy, rather withdrawn and answered with 
only the odd word. She scored very low on PLAI when assessed in 
English but, as might be anticipated, high when assessed later in 
Punjabi. She was later supported into communicating in English 
parUy by structured play situations with a language focus and by 
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outside visits to snooursge her use of English within the ethnic 
support setting. The iaportanoe of an opportunity to play In 
this setting was dear for this child as was the need to see her 
in settings such as this if one were not to underestisate her 
abilities. 

Reception nlflaa watting 

Opportunities for dialogue and coaaunication depended not 
Just on the abilities of the children but on the extent to which 
the contexts facilitated or allowed thea to explore, interact and 
choose their activities within social settings. Settings which 
facilitated this were structured settings suoh as the Wendy House 
with dressing up ssaterials, painting and sand. 

Challenging opportunities for exploration at the perceptual 
level were also noted for example involving building. Also 
important was security and time to develop absorbing play with 
real outcomes (either in terms of making something, acting 
something or communicating to a real audience). One child with 
little English was encouraged to use Punjabi with peers in the 
Wendy House, for example, and organised an assembly which was 
presented to the rest of the class. A flexible but structured 
timetable was necessary for suoh experiences to occur. Even the 
children with language difficulties were seen to attempt 
communication in some of these settings which was appreciated by 
the peers and reinforcing for the child, thus encouraging further 
attempts. Two brief extracts will be given of suoh children's 
attempts. 

£xaJBi;>lfi-3. The children are sticking material to make a 
reindeer. 



Child 1 (approaching the table) 
What are you making? 

Child 2 We're making reindeer 
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Chllf^ ^ Ub, if«*r« uklng .... 

(oontlniM* to atlok with gusto) 

Child 2 Oh that girl is coaing in hsrst 
(Adult ooMS in thro* archvay' 

Ch^iA ^ lhat*s not her, that's Kra — 

Child 4 She joa ooaing in here. 

Child ^ I never saw her. 

Child 4 (teasing) Oh Youl 

iBitatiott of one's peers especially for children suoh as Child 3 
above, striving to interact and ooaHunioate, was apparent 
throughout the recordings as it was in those reported in Clark, 
Robson and Browning 1962. 

£xIJU21jlJ* This child who entered reception class strai^t froB 
abroad, and who at that stage had liaited language ooapetenoe, 
gained support froa the teacher and froa classaates both in the 
olassrooa and playground. The child while concentrating on a 
variety of activities available including drawing and writing, 
followed by lego play, building aodels, also aanaged soae 
interaction in spite of bis liaited oonaunication skills. 



Child 1 (is copying script above soaething he has 
drawn) 

Child 2 New book, I've got no dean pages, 
What's that (points to drawing) 

Child 1 Same as mine 

Looks like a big man. 

Child 2 Ain't got no yellow, have you? 

Child 1 You can have a big otm 
I'll have a little one 
You have to have one of those don't you 
You're naughty... Saae as ael 

(Child 1*8 utterance are interspersed with huas and 
snatches of song) 
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Thl5 teacher-controlled group continued for 25 alnutes* During 
which time the teacher allowed initiations between the children 
yet ensured they kept to the task set without inhibiting their 
talk. This was also encouraged and accepted in a later play 
session with lego with a friend, where the sustained interest was 
allowed to continue for some time* 

There were other examples of creative play in reception 
classrooms where there was a focal point such as a Wendy House, 
with extended role- playing and language interspersed with 
laughter. In one such instance there were physical actions and 
absorption for the group of children, while fringe peers were 
drawn into the play - except for one child who when she attempted 
to Join in was met with 



This child withdrew with no strategy to cope with such 
rejection. As was noted earlier this child needs help in 
developing oral language competence and social skills - 
particularly as there is evidence of limited academic progress 
also. Others of the children with limited language competence 
were, more successful - one example of such was a child with a 
peer turn-taking in language while playing a matching table-top 
game. Further examples could be given of contexts where language 
was being sustained and developed In a concrete setting by two or 
more children in reception classrooms where this was not either 
the sole purpose or even the main purpose of the task. In a 
number of these settings the encouragement or permission to 
converse appeared to prolong concentration rather than distract 
from the tasks in hand. Much of the dialogue was either directly 
task-related or relevant to it and was at the same time making 
the i^ask more stimulating as a shared experience for the 
children* There were occasions of course in all classrooms where 
the children were silently working on tasks, there were also 
reception classrooms where silence or quietness was regarded as 
essential for work, or where group interaction was regarded as 



••Who said you can play?" 




play, fts waa notad in Chapter 7* In such aattinga there were only 
IlBited opportunities for children to share experiences, 
ooaBunioation was likely to be liaited, and only with an adult, 
or to a larger group of children in response to teacher 
questioning. 

Ethnio Minorltlea Support Claaaroom 

As was noted this support was available only in soae 
schools and on a withdrawal basis. Recordings were oade in only 
one of these settings, where there was a large enough olassroor 
and 10 or 12 children thus making it possi*5le for the observer to 
reaain relatively unobtrusive. The recordings showed that the 
adults encouraged children to communicate giving children time to 
respond and applauding attempts to initiate. The curriculum was 
activity-based within which the children gradually learnt to 
respoiid in English. In one recording the child speaking in 
Punjabi in Example 2 was beginning to take part and to respond in 
English in a setting where the dialogue concerned the milk and 
its distribution to the children. Another example which gave 
children gradually opportunities to take part in a group of six 
was an action story with puppets. The children were retelling 
the story with only part of the dialogue carried by the teacher 
and the rest by the appropriate children. When the children's 
answers were approxi mtitely correct the teacher in repeating 
extended and corrected unobtrusively, for example at one stage - 

Oiild 1 You have to need spots 

Teacher You need spots. 

So monkey says. . . 

Child 2 Want spots 

Teacher I want some spots. 

(then all children sing the next part). 

The dialogue continued as the story developed and children and 
teacher took equal turns with firm cues by the teacher (rather 
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than qiMstions) This was folloued by other related activities 
and story books with pictures of the animals were made for the 
children to take home to their parents. 

The adult-^ohild dialogue recorded in this setting utilized a 
number of the aspects which were observed earlier in child-child 
interaction in such a way as to support and encourage these 
children with limited competence in Englisht and some who were 
limited also in their own mother tongue* There was a firm base 
for the communication, framing responsesi allowing time for 
r«»sponses. Activity and non-verbal responses were used to check 
luider standing and to show it. The ohildren*s love of the pattern 
and intonation of language were exploited. 

Plavgrounda as settings for dialogue 

Generally these were not conducive to extended dialogue; as 
noted earlier, the context of the playground as well as the 
abilities of the children influenced the quality of the 
interaction. Able children used their own considerable reserves 
for communication to devise or make their own settings or for 
interactiion on an abstract , fantasyi game level* Features of 
such language were its dynamism and spontaneity, the use of 
rhythm and song, recognition of the abilities of peers and like- 
minded friendship groupings. 

The findings have paralleled that recorded in the outside 
areas of the preschool units, that settings which had some 
sw ings , seesaw Sff which had some apparatus and cl ose but 
unobtrusive adult supervision and intervention yielded more 
opportunities for dialogue. One playground had sloping groundf 
apparatus, trees and a variety of little walls and steps up to 
entry ways; the infant school had a separate play area* There it 
was possible to photograph in a single playtime dynamic 
interactions of groups of children engaged in different 
activities. It must be said, howeveri that in two other 
playgrounds with less promising settings it was possible to 
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record aoae exaaplsa of oonversationa, huamlng and alnglng and 
iaaginative play. One young four year old recorded apent an 
entire 15 ainutea walking arm in am with her friend humning and 
singing between conversationa a refrain which was repeated seven 
times then the full song emerged aa "To ride a donkey we have a 
king" " the new song being learnt in class. 

In this setting some of those with difficulties were able to 
let off steam, to engage in active non-verbal social interaction 
with peers where there was challenging apparatus and they were 
socially acceptable. For a few of those with difficulties 
playtime seemed a stressful time and dinner time even worse. 
Children who were quiet and lacked strategies for coping faced 
with large crowds of other children, no friends and nothing 
obvious to do, endured what must have appeared to be the longest 
part of the school day. T^ere do appear some ways in which such 
children can be helped and supported. One change which has 
already occurred in one of the schools is to separate the part of 
the playground in which the infant deps^rtment play; previously 
the youngest children had to face the presence of all the older 
children in the same large area. Friendships can be fostered and 
facilitated within the classroom in ways that are both 
educationally valuable for learning in that setting and 
supportive for the children who left to their own devices lack 
the coping skills and may be isolated or even tormented by some 
of their more able outgoing peers. 

Some examples have been provided in this chapter to 
illustrate the growing language competence of these young 
children and its variation across settings. There is no 
suggestion here that the basic curriculum of the 3Rs should 
either be abandoned or neglected, or that the teacher should 
withdraw from active participation in dialogue Wj.th the children 
and leave them to interact individually with friends or in 
groups. From the evidence in the classrooms observed it was 
clear that the teachers in these reception classes were indeed 
fully committed to providing the children with planned and 
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aysteaatioally prosenled instruction in the basic skills from a 
very early stage. It :*as also clear, however, that they were not 
all fully aware of the contexts for language development which 
had been provided in the preschool units or even that such 
provision was an important goal of such units. It was also dear 
that opportunities were not always made or taken for dialogue 
among the children which could have been supportive of those with 
difficulties and provided a richer learning experience for the 
more able children of all ethnic backgrounds. Ihe most able of 
these were not always recognised as such. It is for this reason 
that the focus has been on this aspect in these last three 
chapters. Tnere was a tendency for the teachers to assume that 
extended dialogue or even oral language practice for these young 
children required the involvement at all stages of an adult, and, 
as an instructor and initiator. The aim here is not to devalue 
the role of the adult. It is to indicate ways in which the adult 
by planning and organisation can stimulate and sustain meaningful 
extended dialogue between many of the children which will iielp 
those for whom English is a second language, those who have 
difficulties in English as a mother tongue, and, will also 
stimulate the most able. The teacher has then an opportunity to 
become involved as and when appropriate, and when time permits, 
in planned ♦concentrated' encounters with those in greatest need 
of this assistance in a supportive environment. 

The focus in the report so far has been on the school, the 
children and the teachers. In the following chapter the views of 
the parents of some of these target children will be reported. 
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Tbe focus in this chapter will be the perceptions of the 
parents of a aaople of children in the researchf based on 
interviews conducted in July 1984 by wbich tiae most of the 
children had been about two years in school. Tbe interviews were 
arranged by th'^ school; aost of those of Asian ethnic origin were 
in the homes, most of the others were in school. A considered 
decision had been made not to interview parents earlier in the 
research* By this stage the research team knew much about 
certain of the individual children over time and in a variety of 
settings* It was felt that it would now be possible to approach 
parents to discuss their familiesi their views on education and 
their children's progress with an interviewer who could be seen 
to have a concern for and knowledge of these ohildrQni as well as 
young children in general. 

It was clear that although it would be important to have 
some structure and similarity in the ir^'^rviews across ethnic 
background there were a number of issues which were more 
pertinent to one ethnic background than another. It was also 
evident that great sensitivity would require to be exercised in 
deciding how far to explore family baokgroundp when to abandon 
certain forms of questioning and at what stage in the Interview 
sufficient credibility and trust had been established^ and the 
parents had relaxed suf f iciently i for more delicate but important 
ijsues to be raised. The topics to be covered were decided in 
advance, and also the questions to be asked where this was 
possible. The order in which these topics were to be introduced 
was lefti however, to the person conducting the interview. A 
request was made to the parent for permission to tape the 
interview to avoid extensive note- taking, to this the parents 
agreed. The interviews of the children whose mother tongue is 
Punjabi were conducted by Mrs. Whittaker i who had at an earlier 
stage assessed the children in Punjabi. Mrs. Whittaker*? mother 
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tungu* is Punjabi and most of these interviews were undertaken 
wholly or aainly In Punjabi. These interviews together witn 1;he 
assessfflents will be reported in more detail elsewhere, A 
translation of the transcripts was provided b:* Mrs. WhltUker for 
the purposes of this research. The remaining two interviews of 
parents of children of Asian thnio origin were undertaken in 
English by Professor Clark, the father of one child and tho 
mother of the other: one spoke Gujerati, the other Bengali, both 
were sufficiently fluent in English for the interview to be 
conducted in that language. The remaining interviews, of 
children of Af ro-Carbibbean origin, were conducted by Professor 
Clark and Miss Dewhirat. The former paid a brief visit to 
Jamaica immediately prior to the research, stayed In Jamaican 
homes and visited schools; both have dose friends who are Afro- 
Caribbean in ethnic origin. We are also privileged that during 
the research we have had Miss Meta Bogle of the University of the 
Hest Indies as a consultant who has personal knowledge of Creole 
and is an educationist with a background in linguistics. All 
these facts gave us both insights and a credibility in these 
interviews which it would have been difficult to establish 
earlier in the research. We would not have been happy delegating 
the interviews to anyone, no matter how experienced, who had not 
been involved in the research. This, however, placed constraints 
not only on the tiaescale but also on the number of interviews 
which could be conducted. Mrs. Whittaker obtained short study 
leave towards the end of the session during which she conducted 
the interviews. Professor Clark who has had a full-time other 
appointment throughout the research, and Miss Dewhirst who had 
returned in 1 983 - 8^^ full-time to her lecturing appointment, had 
only limited time available and towards the end of the session. 
If we were to avoid delaying the production of the final report 
on the research it was necessary to limit the number of parental 
interviews. Careful choice was made of the parents to be 
approached within a number of criteria. We are grateful to the 
schools for contacting the parents and enlisting their co- 
operation. It was clear during the interviews that the parents 
had a warm regard for the schools and felt welcome there. Had 
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this cot been so we vould not h&ve found it easy to have obtained 
the co-operation of all those parents we approached. It was only 
shortage of time, not lack of oo-operation whioh prevented 
further interviews. 

A nusber of criteria were established in deterolning which 
parents to interview. Only children who had been assessed 
initially on the language test were considered, and within that 
priority was given to children of different levels of language 
competence in English for whom there were samples of language 
available in a variety of contexts. In view of the focus of this 
research it was decided to attempt to include as many as possible 
of the parents of children from ethnic minority backgrounds: 
thus, reluctantly it was decided to exclude children who were 
indigenous white in ethnic origin. Two exceptions were made. In 
the first instance in a school where a parent of an able child of 
Afro- Caribbean ethnic origin was being interviewed it was decided 
to Include on the same day a parent of each of two other able 
children who were indigenous white in ethnic origin and for whom 
extensive language samples were also available. The second 
exception was in another school where there were three children 
in the resaaroh* one from each ethnic background, each of whom 
had a like-sex sibling who entered the nursery class only one 
year later. Those younger siblings were also assessed on the 
language teat and found to be very similar in level to the older 
sibling who had been about the same age when tested. Because of 
the particular interest in these three families each had been 
visited and interviewed by the nursery class teacher earlier in 
the session. Only the Punjabi-speaking home was visited again at 
this later stage and the parents Interviewed, this time by a 
Punjabi speaker. 

The interviews have provided many valuable insights iato the 
background of these children. As was found the senior author 
in the interviews she conducted with the parents cf the young 
children who were reading fluently on entry to school (reported 
in Young Fluent Readers. Clark 1 976), these pi-esent interviews 
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also were an interesting, stimulating and enjoyable experience 

for the interviewers. In this chapter a number of key issues 
will be noted. It vould be ditficult within such a small sample 
and such individualistic features in the home background to avoid 
identj-fying individual families were case studies to be reported: 
this was not our intention when aproaching -he parents. It would 
be equally unfortunate were the views of a small number of 
parents to be over-generalised, or 'masking* features introduced 
to avoid identification, which could be equally misleading as the 
effect of a particular aspect may well be critical because of its 
interplay with other features. For these reasons only some of 
the wealth of information will be quoted here. The full details 
of the interviews, together with the language samples in a 
variety of settings, do provide a valuable resource which it is 
hoped to utilize further at some later stage. A number of these 
families are interested to co-uperate in study of the further 
progress of their children: several families have a number of 
children in these same schools and/or other children still to 
enter them. 

The total number of families interviewed was 23, which 
included 11 children of Asian ethnic origin, 9 of Af ro~Carribbean 
ethnic origin and the three indigenous white children refei'red to 
above. Twenty of these children were among the in the group 
dialogue setting reported in chapter 12, three further children 
of Asian origin were included because of their particular 
interest although it had not been possible to include them in 
that dialogue. Two children had gone to a different school since 
the dialogue was recorded; all but one of the remaining 
children from ethnic minority backgrounds who were in the six 
groups quoted in chapter 12 were included and nine of the eleven 
children quoted as examples in chapter 11. Thus it is clear that 
the families in this sample included children of a wide range of 
language competence on entry to school within each of the two 
ethnic minority backgrounds. 
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f^iUf Mt flhtldmn Jtt jalas athnie itgiglp 



In all but one of the families of children of Asian etbnlo 
oi^igln both parents were of similar ethnic background and the 
oomfflon language in all but one of these ten faiBllles was Punjabi. 
From enquiries on the language spoken in these ten homes fay the 
adults to each other it was learnt that this was the mother 
tongue, which was in most instances also that used when the 
adults addressed the children. When the children spoke to the 
adults nost parents reported that it could be in either English 
or the mothar tongue. In a number of the families when the 
children were speaking with each other it was reported that they 
often spoke in English: this was particularly ao whan there were 
older children in the family. Some background on the tiffe of 
arrival in this country is relevant to this information. 
Considering the families where both parents were of Asian ethnic 
origin, of the ten families, only one father had been less than 
15 years in this country (and in that family the mother had been 
here longer). Two of the fathers came here as young children and 
had been educated in this country (but in both cases the mothers 
were relatively recent arrivals). Two further fathers had 
attended college in this country at least briefly. The fathers 
while they had oral language competence in their mother tongue 
were not all literate in their mother tongue. Two had not 
attended school, others had a limited amount of schooling in most 
instances in Punjabi in one instance in Urdu. Several of the 
fathers were reported not to be literate in English although most 
were reported to be fluent or adequate in oral language in 
English. Three of the ten mothers arrived here only about ten oi' 
less years ago and all three have a family of several young 
children. Two of the mothers attended school in this country but 
only for a few years immediately prior to leaving sci'CcA. Most 
attended school at least briefly in India, Pakistan or Kenya 
where they were taught in their mother tongue. Few of the 
mothers, even those who had been here for some considerable time 
had more than what might be considered 'survival' oral English. 
Most could read or write their mother tongue, and some could read 
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and write aoB« English. Questions were asked about reading in 
their Bother tongue and in English and whether newspapers were 
Uken regularly in either language. An English daily paper was 
only Uken regularly by two families which also took a paper in 
Punjabi: several other faailies had newspapers in their aother 
tongue. Other printed aaterial in their aother tongue was 
available in aost of the hoaes froa the suppleaentary schools 
which older children attended. Soae had ohildren*s books, others 
textbooks or adult print. Other souroes of access to books for 
the children in English were froa a local library, ty purchase or 
froa school. Where there were older siblings the younger 
children often had access to their books. Several parents 
expressed a wish for aore children's books froa school which it 
would appear could have been a shared experience between parent 
and child. Clearly where such books were available they were 
auoh appreciated as a source of shared experience. 

Developaent of the children's coapetenoe in spoken English 
was aided by a number of aspects in the hoae. Where there were 
older children in the hoae these older children often talked with 
and helped the younger children. Television was also a source of 
enjoyment and spoken English for most of the children; several 
children watched 'Play School' or other educational prograaaes 
and in one family the television screen was also noted as an 
important source of printed English for reading practice. 
Experience of speaking in and hearing their aother tongue was 
seen as important in all the faailies. It was important for 
communicating with relatives, in the home and locally, and on 
trips to the Sub-continent which most families had made or 
planned in order to visit other relatives. It was also felt to 
be important in sustaining the oul.ture, traditions and religions. 
These families borrowed or hired videos of Asian films as an 
additional way of introducin the children to their language and 
culture and this was frequently a shared week-end experience. In 
a number of the homes stories were also reported to be told in 
the mother tongue in which all the children were reported to be 
fluent. In only one instance was a point made that the child 
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needed to be encouraged to speak the sother tongue, although 
fluent In It. 



The views of the parents on education were sought and all 
seemed to feel it had great importance if their children were to 
obtain employment. In this connection it is worth noting that 
only two of the ten fathers are currently unemployed and that 
half of the mothers are also working at least part-time. A 
number of these parents were reported to have come from villages 
yet to have settled into a town here and found employment in an 
industrial setting. The parent irt ^rviewed was asked whether he 
or she had enjoyed school and they appeared to have pleasurable 
memories of it and to feel that their children must study and 
become educated and that they will then find employment. 

In order to ensure that their children do become proficient 
in speaking their mother tongue^ and^ in most case3» also learn 
to read and write in it» these parents tend to send their 
children to some form of supplementary school from a relatively 
early age. They see the importance that their children are 
fluent in English but most expressed a wish that some tuition in 
their mother tongue could also be made available at some stage 
within school hours or immediately after it^ so that the children 
do not require to spend so much additional time on studying it 
out of school. Some wanted to ensure literacy in the mother 
tongue and not only spoken language competence. 

The families interviewed all feel welcome in school and are 
either appreciative of what the school is doing, or at least 
accepting of teachers as the authority who know best what should 
be covered. While parents did feel welcome when attending school 
to deliver or *fetch^ young children and on invitation to attend 
say assembly, a number of those interviewed would have 
appreciated a greater ongoing contact in relation to the ohlld^s 
education* This would have been particularly valuable to those 
with limited competence in English, who oould have profited from 
explanption of the different aspects of the curriculum In early 
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eduofttiont and an opportunity in an infernal ataosphere to ask 
questions. Perhaps also an opportunity to observe and 
participate in some activities say in the nursery class and 
reception class could have been valuable on occasion. For 
discussions to have been effective would have required both an 
informal atmosphere, and someone available to translate for the 
parent, whose conpetence in English might be adequate for 
shopping and a limited conversation but not for discussion on 
schooling and guidance on how best to help their children. 
Indeed some of the more able children as their ability and 
confidence in English developed served as translators and 
interpreters of school in the broadest sense for their parents. 
For the less able, those with more limited command of English, 
those with no older brothers and sisters to assist, it seems 
particularly important that such informal bridges are both 
established anu sustained if these young children are to continue 
to make progress in our complex educational system. It is worth 
noting that although most of these children were thought to have 
settled relatively quickly in reception class or nursery class 
some were reported to have cried initially as would be true in 
any group of children. It would appear that some would have 
little access to English in the home prior to entry to school 
unless there were older siblings already fluent in the language. 
It would thus have served several purposes to have encouraged the 
mothers to stay with the children initially. It would allow the 
child to settle more readily, to continue to converse in the 
mother tongue, particularly where there may in some schools be no 
other adult and few other children who speak this. It would 
also help the parents to understand the purposes of the different 
activities and subjects which may both be very different in 
content and approach from those they themselves experienced and 
which they perceive as 'good' education. Their experiences of 
education were often brief, in another culture, another language 
and some years ago. It seems particularly important that where a 
first child in a family is entering the school system the parents 
are welcomed and encouraged to stay, observe and to participate. 
In this connection it is worth noting that two of the children 
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who oould not be tested in Engl lab initially tfere eldest of a 
young family (both were when tested later in their mother tongue 
found to be fluent in that). The third child who scored low 
initially, and later in Punjabi also, and whose parent was 
included in the interviews had not attended nursery class. By 
the time of the repeat testing a year later in English this child 
was competent in English. It is importantf how everi to considsr 
how much this child and other ohildren from a similar background 
may have missed by not attending nursery school or class when his 
or her fellow classmates had| and, by entering the reception 
class with neither a knowledge of the school- setting, nor at 
that stagSf competence in the language of Instruction. It should 
be noted that this child was in a school where most ohildren had 
already experience of the school, had attended nursery class - 
and that many children spoke the same mother tongue as this 
child: furthermore there was the additional resource of 
multicultural support teachers to give tutorial support in the 
early stages. 

It has been noted that for nine of these families Punjabi 
was the mother tongue: earlier in the report it was indicated 
that these children were in a setting where they had many 
companions of the same age who spoke their mother tongue. A 
final point in this section is worth making rnd that is in 
connection with the two remaining children of Asian ethnic origin 
who were in a school with few such children. One of these 
children at present speaks only English but is expected to pick 
up the other language very quickly when playing with close 
relatives who speak no English. The other child who is probably 
from the only family in the school speaking their mother tongue, 
attended nursery school: one of the reasons stressed by the 
parent for that was to ensure that the chil d woul d have 
sufficient competence in English from mixing with English- 
speaking children to lay a basis for success in school: the child 
uses the mother tongue at home with the parents. 
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In thttM fftsilie^ there was currently at least one sibling 
in the same sohool, several also had siblings ourrently in 
secondary education also, in only two of those families was 
there not at least one older sibling in the school, in both of 
these a younger child had, however, already started school. 
Furthermore ia almost every family there was, as oight be 
anticipated from the above, a sibling no more than a few years 
different in age from the child in this study, close enough to be 
a possible playmate. Thus when these children were starting 
school their family was already known to the staff, the parent.-? 
knew and were welcomed by the staff. Most parents also had some 
current or recent experience about that school, its curriculum, 
materials, expectations which could help prepare and reassure the 
child and which could compensate to some extent for lack of 
personal experience of education in this country. In addition 
for the children themselves the presence of older siblings who 
were in the school gave someone they could consult, from whom 
th^ could obtain help or reassurance, from whom they would learn 
what to expect and even the names of the teachers. Not least 
they would have, not only within the home, but also in school, 
playmat-es with the same mother tongue with whom they could 
converse, and if isolated they could possibly play in the initial 
stages. 

The interviews on which the above information was based were 
of both parents at home in three instances, of the mother only in 
six, and of the father only in two instances. 

A parent or other relative of nine of the children of Afro- 
Caribbean ethnic origin was interviewed, eight mothers and one 
grandmother who after bringing up her own large family was now 
bringing up several grandchildren. Six of the interviews were in 
school, the others in the home. Six girls and three boys were 
included: within each sex there was at least one child who had 
scored high and one who had scored low on the language test on 
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entry to sohooi. Saaples of these chU(lren»a language In a 
variety of other settings were also available; this enabled the 
interviewers to talk to the parent with some considerable 
knowledge of the ohild. 

All but one of these children was born in this country, that 
ohild bad stayed with grandparents in Jamaica while the parents 
settled in this country, arriving shortly before entry to 
reception class. Eight of those interviewed were born in Jamaica 
(the mother of the other was born here): they also had at least 
their early education in that country. Most of those interviewed 
had at least a year or two of secondary education in this 
country, and three had attended or were attending a college. 
Grandparents or another close relative had brought up a number of 
those interviewed for at least part of their childhood: most had 
relatives still in Jamaica and several bad already returned on a 
visit. Most of the children were reported to visit close 
relatives such as a grandmother or aunt, perhaps also to play 
with cousins living relatively locally. 

The size of faaily groups in which these children lived 
contrasted with that of the children of Asian ethnic origin 
described earlier. Three of these were the only child in the 
home, three others had no older sibling but a younger sibling or 
cousin in the home, the remaining three had older siblings but 
the next nearest in age was 13, 16 and 18 respectively, and in 
the last instance these ware in Jamaica. Thus entry to school of 
the child in this study was in most instances the parents* first 
contact with tliat school, and even with primary schools in this 
country, of which most had not had personal experience. These 
parents would have no knowledge of the staff in that school and 
little direct knowledge with which to inform the child of what to 
anticipate in that school which would be very different from 
their own experiences in Jamaica. Furthermore, the ohild had no 
information or support from a slbl Ing al ready in the school or 
who had recently attended, nor any potential playmate from within 
the home in the early days in school if isolated initially. All 
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were atUnding schools where children of their ethnic beclcground 
were in a ainority and in some insUncea a very snail minority. 
While they nay not have had language problems (such as those 
experienced initially by the children of Asian ethnic origin)i 
they did have an Isolation of a kind that is net so much ethnic 
specific as one comparable to the initial experience of school of 
an only child, or a child from a small family, with added to that 
one where the parent or parents were educated in another country. 
Whether or not the child's colour was a problem, or seen as that 
by the child initially, there were other features to be coped 
with by these children in making an adjustment to school. Most 
of the children did attend nursery school or class (several had 
attended a day nursery) and by the time these children entered 
the reception class most had already made some friends and the 
transition was made quickly and easily. One mother reported that 
she had expected the child to be upset, but it was she herself 
instead, not the childl One child who had moved from another 
area into the reception class appeared at first to have setUed 
but has become more unsettled over time: this child was reported 
to have been happy and settled in a day nursery. Some of this 
child's problems, which seamed to be exacerbated if not caused by 
language difficulties, have been discussed elsewhere. Another 
child, the only young child in the home, although there were 
older siblings, was reported to have been very unsettled 
initially on entry to nursery and to have found it strange to be 
with other than the mother and father, and to be with white 
adults. This child who was rather shy and diffident was reported 
to have made impressive progress during the reception class and 
furtharmore now had a number of close friends from school 
including two of those who were very able on initial language 
assessment. 

Most of the children were reported to have friends in school 
those named were from a number of different ethnic backgrounds. 
The children talked at home about what happened in school, 
several played schools, often with dolls as the childrent Most 
of the mothers reported reading w^.th the children or telling 
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stories, In two instances an older sister also did so. Several 

children were reported to enjoy reading either with the Bother or 
to the Bother of books froa the school library or which were 
bought. A close bond clearly existed between those who were 
interviewed and the child. Incidents were quoted and the child's 
out of school experiences were graphically described by several 
of those who were interviewed. The interviews and discussions 
with the relative of the three children who were aoong the most 
advanced in the sample when assessed initially on the language 
test were particularly fascinating in the incidents quoted. The 
first of these children was reported to love asking questions, 
was said to chat too ouch and when a reply was not forthcoming on 
one occasion to have commented: 

"Mom, I»m talking to a stone wall". 

The child loved to talk about school, to be heard reading and 
spelling, even looked with Interest back over folders from early 
days at school noting how much progress had now been made. This 
child was active, enjcqred playing outside, also enjoyed watching 
television selectively. Qearly also mutually enjoyed, from the 
evidence of the interview, was conversation with adults. Among 
the samples of this child's language is a dialogue in the nursery 
school with other children who were involved in conversation and 
role play which this child directed. 

The second of these three able children was also reported to 
have asked lots of questions - and to have been like that since a 
baby. The child who had attended a day nursery bad even sought 
in the bus to attract attention and engage adults in 
conversation. Comments on work and progress at school were often 
discussed at home. The child's comment on one occasion was 
reported to have been: 



I've had a hard day and I haven't had time to 
play I 
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This child mlr«ady likes tp read b«foptt goins to b«d and haa 

attaaptid to read aince an early age though not actually reading 
on entry to school. The child was read to since snail and a 
younger sibling is also interested in books. The aother 
describes herself as a 'reading addict*. Like the previous child 
this child has a selective interest in television, .Is described 
as aature beyond the years and with a dry sense of huaour - which 
froB the incidents described, the aother shares. 

The third child scoring high on the language test on entry, 
who is the youngest of a large family, settled easily in nursery 
class, enjoys school, talks about it often and plays schools. 
The child brings books froa the school library frequently, 
belongs to thd local library, also has books bought and atteapts 
to read the paper and do crosswords. Television is also an 
interest as are stories at bed-tiae. It was reported that books 
brought froa the library are not laid down until they are 
finished. 

The aethers of two of the other children, both only 
children, one acre outgoing, the other shy, were concerned for 
their child's education and interested in their progress. Like 
the others they felt welcone in the school and would visit when 
it was njicessary. One found it difficult because she wes 
working, otherwise she would have attended more often. The 
reaaining four children whose mothers were interviewed had some 
difficulty with the more coaplex levels of questions on the 
language assessment; on entry to school. Among these four were 
two of the children already referred to, one of whom is still 
having difficulties relating to other children and academically. 
The mother tries to help tut finds it difficult, ^'he second 
child, who came from Jamaica shortly before entry to reception 
class, had not attended nursery class and took acme time to 
settle in school. Like the other aother this child's aother 
needed some help and support. The third of theaa children was 
very late in learning to speak which had caused great concern, 
and thus had not been speaking for lone at the time of the 
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tsstlng. Th« ohild waa now reported to be ■eking progreae, 

reading and beginning to enjoy aobool. The Bother waa working 
and unable to viait aobool nuob, but the father who waa doae to 
the child went inatead. The laat of theae children waa the one 
referred to who had difficulty in aettling in nuraery claaa. 
Thia child, the only young child in the hone, waa'partioularly 
cloae to the father. The parenta were delighted with the 
progreaa which had now been Bade in achool. Appreciation waa 
expreaaed particularly for the intereat taken in the child and 
the help given in the reception claaa. The aether heara the 
child read and alao aays the child reada a lot alone. The child 
who is reported to watch televiaion and to have learnt a great 
deal froa 'Play School* alao particularly enjoya drawing. The 
older aiater ia cloae and uaed to tell atoriea to the child. 
This mother is working, as is the father now, and therefore 
finds it difficult to keep close contact with the achool and to 
*1cnow exactly how the child is progreaaing. 

It nay be seen from the above that the parents were very 
positive in their attitude to the school, felt welcome there and 
that they would discuss problena with the teachera. Several of 
the mothers were working and therefore found it diffficult to get 
to achool during the day. They had, however, arranged to be free 
for this interview, and at a time which would suit the 
interviewer. 

k final question was aaked of each of these parenta and that 
was their views on Creole or Patoia. It ahould bo noted that all 
theae interviews were of women, it might have been that had 
fathers been interviewed their comments would have been somewhat 
different. Several mothers made a diatinction between the way 
they would speak to Afro- Caribbean frienda and relativea when 
chatting together and the way they would apeak with the child. 
In the former aituation some would, they aaid uae Patois: aeveral 
did, however, comment that relativea who had brought them up in 
Jamaica had been atrict with them and had told them not to apeak, 
as one put it, 'broken English*. Some Creole features were in 
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the apoksD language of soae of the aotbara during the Intarview, 
but theae were not ooaparable in extent to Creol<» as apoken in 
Jaaaioa (nor perhaps these adults with a group wf Jamaicans); 
that the interviewera would have found difficult to follow which 
was not true of theae interviews* Interesting distinctions were 
Bade by several of thoae interviewed. One mother referring to 
her own education (in Jamaica): 

It's difficult: what you apeak in school and what you 
write in school is two different things, what you speak 
is not what you write - it's difficult. 

This fflov.her said that she speaks to the child as she spoke in the 
intex*view. She also commented that an elder child had English as 
the best subject in school. 

Another mother in response to the question replied "It 
depends •> I suppose not a lot," She went on to oonment, however, 
that her child had said to her: 

"You speak Jamaican in the house and you speak English 
outside". 

She does not feel the child speaks Patois much but went on to 
comment, that "It's part of the -heritage" and that the child will 
pick it up - but knows when to do what and when not! 

Another mother commented that she doesn't encourage the 
child to do that (th&it is speak Patois). She feels it 
♦Identlfieo' as Black and won't telp in life talking like that.*' 
This family had been in England for some time, and the mother was 
born here. She said she had been discouraged from speaking like 
that and didn't have a lot of contact with Patois or Creole. She 
tries to avoid prejudice in f.he house and hopes the child would 
accept mixing of black and white. A final distinction worth 
noting is that made by one of those who was interviewed and who 
had been brought up in Jamaica by grandparents. She talked about 
how she was checked - especially for use of wrong (or different 
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Xattsrs e.g. desi instead oi thes, eto), by her grandaother vho 
would say »Why do you talk like that, you talk as if you Just 
coma off the mountains*" She then added *You know, the people 
that live in the country speak different from those in the towm** 
Her grandmother said it was ♦broken English* and she must not 
talk like that. 

During the intijrviewa the n^others used Creole or Patois 
features to greater or lesser extent, some were distinguishable 
only by the intone^tion patterns, others by some grammatioal 
structures which since reading extensively on Creole the 
interviewers now realise are consistent grammatical structures 
«ithin Creole. Most made clear that their style of address would 
vary depending on the context and the person to whom they were 
speaking, and that they would hope their children's talk would 
vary likewise as appropriate. From the matty samples of language 
of these children, in different contexts and with different 
companions, it was clear that some did use distinguishable Creole 
features in certain settings, others were using intonation 
patterns as in Creole to carry meaning. This latter aspect which 
was less apparent to the team was pointed out oy our consultant. 
She indicated that there was a risk that we in studying a 
transcript, or listeners not familiar with the important 
functions of intonation in carrying meaning in Creole, might 
underestimate the child's command of language. She was able to 
show us some examples of this on the tapes. 

it may be .^een from the information in this section that the 
parents Inuerviewed were vei7 positive in their attitude to the 
'^chDol, felt welcome there. Some were unable to visit often as 
they were working. They did, however, take time off^ and to suit 
the interviewers, to discuss their children. During the 
interviews they showed a warm affection for their children, a 
knowledge of their development and a concern that they be 
successful and happy. 
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It was noted earlier that a parent of three of the 
indigenous white children who had scored high on the language 
test was interviewed: all three were children for whom samples of 
language in other settings were available. One of the children 
who is rather quiet had according to the mother settled quickly 
in nursery and she felt this had helped a great deal. All three 
children were do well in school and the parents interviewed 
were interested in their progress. The children read at home, 
and wore all members of a library. One of the children was from 
a family of three young children with roots in the country to 
which they made frequent trips which were felt to be of great 
value to them. Two of the parents in particular were interested 
in seeing first hand what was happening in school: one of these 
parents took particular note of this on visits to the school. 
The other parent had two young children in the school, one 
currently in nursery, the other had been there previously. Her 
comments on what she had learnt from observing in the nu:'S€*ry are 
pertinent to some of the points which were made earlier about 
potential benefits of such observation to parents from ethnic 
minority backgrounds without knowledge of the aims of the 
contexts provided in contemporary early education. Clearly from 
some of these comments there is much to be gained by parents 
having an opportunity over time to observe, and to participate. 
This section will be closed vitii some extracts from this mother's 
comments : 

I feel the nursery prepared - - - for school - - - 
became more relaxed through meeting people. It is good 
socially. I did not expect the nursery to do some 
things like cooking nor academic work. I expected more 
play and singing. . . . There was a good continuation 
into school. Children aren't thrown in at the deep 
end. Some of the things the children do in the nursery 
thsy do again in school but I suppose there has to be 
repetition. ... I didn't expect the children to do 
anything towards reading in the nursery but they did. 
Perhaps I thought they would learn the alphabet. . . . 
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I have always read to the ohildren ainoe they were 
babies. We buy books and go to the library. I buy 
them educational toys. I think about how useful the 
toy will be. . . We often write sentences or little 

stories together. . . I think a lot of things did 

at the nursery helped to read but I didn't understand 
it all at the time. ... I enjoy helping and think 
parents should know what their ohildren are doing and 
why they do it. 

Clearly as would be true in any sample of children there 
were problems being faced by some of these ohildren and/or by 
their families which have not been mentioned here. Some of these 
problems would no doubt have caused additional difficulties in 
adjusting to school and in making progress in school. Some of 
these which were mentioned by parents it was not felt appropriate 
to note specifically in this chapter. Care has been taken in 
what has been reported to avoid divulging anything which It was 
felt could cause offence or embarrassment to any of these parents 
or their families. They were of course no more immune to any of 
the stresses in modern life with a young family and in a time of 
high unemployment than families who are not from ethnic 
minorities. In order to give the flavour of the information on 
the individual children in this chapter it was essential to refer 
to individual children in relation to certain aspects of their 
family setting. At the cost on occasion of somewhat contorting 
sentences the sex of an individual child being discussed has not 
been indicated. 

As was indicated earlier some of the ohildren discussed here 
were advanced in language initially, some in the test situation 
were less so: some on each level were boys and some were girls. 
It has bean stressed throughout this report that there were able 
children, and children with difficulties within each ethnic 
background. It would not be productive nor even possible to 
assess the extent of these in relation to ethnic background. The 
more the other aspects of the child's background were explored 
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the Bore apparent the complexities beoame of assessing the 

interaction between faotors in sohool and at home and the ohild's 

own individual characteristics in determining development and 
rate of progress. 

The remit of this study was to look at communication in 
early education with particular reference to children from ethnic 
minority backgrounds. For this reason most of this chapter has 
been devoted to the backgrounds of a selection of the children of 
Asian and Afro-Caribbean ethnic background. It was noted early 
in the report that the schools selected were what would be termed 
^social priority schools^, which were selected because of varying 
proportions of children of different ethnic backgrounds. A point 
has betn made of stressing the advanced language development of 
some of the children from ethnic minority backgroundSi in some 
instances in more than one language. It should be remembert^d 
that there may be children with severe and continuing 
difficulties who are now in these schools or have been in them at 
some point during the research but who have not been considered. 
Among thsse may be children who entered the school late in the 
school year or were frequently absent (those of the sample 
not assessed on the language test); others who have joined these 
classes more recently; others who have by now left these schools 
and perhaps already attended several other schools. Nonetheless 
the majority of the children have been studied in depth and over 
time; their language has been analysed in a variety of contexts 
and the views of the teachers and the parents have been explored. 
It is hoped that the form of presentation of the report is such 
that it will interest the staff in these schools and a wider 
readership also. It is hoped also that the detail which has been 
given has been such as to allow those in other schools to draw 
conclusions and implications of relevance to their practice. Not 
all children attend nursery schools or classes before entry to 
reception class as did most of the children in this study. Not 
all children are in hornet where the parents would display the 
caring attitude and interest in their children shown by the 
parents interviewed in this study. Not all schools have as 
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(ttoiotiuid procesaionftis ma thort m t&e soacais xn una 8tu<Qr wbo 
would be the first to adait they can learn froai others, Mhloh is 
indeed one measure of a good professional. It is hoped that they 
and others will gain insights from this study which will improve 
the early education of children from a variety of ethnic 
baokgrounda. 

How will the story continue for these and other such 
children? The future, at least the immediate future in 
education, looks hopeful with the mutual trust which exists 
between these schools and the families they serve. It is hoped 
to study the further development of a selection of these children 
and to explore some of the features which appear to be crucial to 
continued success. 
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This report is based on a study in depth of early education 
in five primary schools in the West Midlands with varied 
proportions of childrai from differ«Jt ethnic backgrounds. The 
research was planned to investigate the similarities and 
differ«>ces in the school and classroom environments within which 
children spent their first year in the primary school, and the 
relationship of these to variations in the dieiracteristics of the 
children themselves. Hie aims of the research were:- 

1) to assess the range of competence of the children and the 
f'xtent to which this varied in different contexts and over 
time; 

2) to identify features in the school generally and in the 
classroom organisation and practice which appeared to 
facilitate and to develop communication with and between 
these young children. 

T!iie research necessitated a detailed and observational study 
of a limited number of schools and children over time, schools 
with differing proportions of children from different ethnic 
backgrounds. The study was planned and has been r^xjrted in such 
a way that it should be possible to identify evidence and issues 
which have relevance to administrators and practitioners 
concerned with early education, whether or not they have at this 
moment in time any or many children from ethnic minority 
backgrounds, it became clear during the research, and is 
reflected in the presentation of the report, th^^*- few of the 
issues are 'ethnic* specific. The factors are high . complex and 
interactive; it would thus do a disservice to educational advance 
to suggest otherwise. Summary statemaits and simple guidelines 
are not what is required if we are to improve early educ&ticHi in 
a multi-ethnic society but rather a greater awareness of the 
complexities of the issues, possible alternative solutions and of 
the differential needs and abilities of young child^ren. The 
solutions are not simple nor is there an ideal decision which 
could be ^lied across situations, with all children, or by all 
teachers. What is important is that we increase the sensitivity 
of all those concerned in education whether they be 
administrators, piactitioners or advisers to the pervasive 
influence of organisr.tional decisions on classroom practice, and 
also the potential within similar organisational structures for 
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different ai^roaches depending on the professional competence and 
outlook of the teachers responsible for the education of young 
children. It is to this end that the present research was 
planned and within that context it would be impossible to 
summarize the findings in the way customary with traditional 
research projects. Instead an outline will be provided which 
should highlight for the reader what were felt to be the 
important issues in the preceding chapters. It is hoped that the 
report will be treated as a whole and that it can be in a very 
positive sense a challenge to curroit thinking and a stimulus to 
future developments in early education, with the empirical 
evidence from these schools ^tting a context for discussion in 
pre-service and in-service education- This report is addressed 
primarily to practitioners in education and to trainers of 
teachers. Sufficient evidence of the overall plan and the 
methods used has been provided in this report to enable others to 
collect empiricsd evidence in their own settings, whether they be 
research workers in the specialist sense- or practitioners 
wishing to compare and contrast their views and practice with 
that of colleagues as a basis for productive dialogue, leading 
where af^ropriate to mv approaches or modifications in practice 
for some or all children. Materials are also being developed for 
in-service work. 

Plan of the Study 

This research was initially funded by the Department of 
Education and Science as a one-year project, planned as a study 
during 1982-83 of children entering reception classes in five 
primary schools with varied proportions of children from 
different ethnic minority backgrounds. The study, which was a 
development from a preschool research conducted by ti * project 
director, had as its focus the development of abilities in 
communication of these children as shown over time and in 
different settings {see Chapter 1 for the background and aims of 
the study). The extension into 1983-84 with limited additional 
funding made possible interviews of the teachers who had been 
responsible for these children's first year in school who could 
in retrospect consider their aims and priorities for that class 
reported in Chapter 7). It was possible also to interview a 
sample of parents and to discuss with them their views on 
education, their families and, in retrospect, how well they 
thought their child had progressed during the first year in 
school (reported s.n Chaptei: 14). The extension also made 
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possible retesting in English after the completion of a year in 
school of those diildren whose mother tongue was Punjabi, and who 
had been assessed on entry to school in English, and lat>r in 
Punjabi {mentioned in Chapter 10). The extension also 
facilitated the continuation of the discussions with the schools 
which commenced during 1982-83 and its further expansion without 
at this stage fear of contaminating the researdi. This dialogue 
included showing drafts of much of the report to the headteachers 
to enable them to check the factual accuracy of the information 
on their schools and the clarity of its presentation. It was also 
possible to initiate a discussion on the similarities and 
differences across schools and classes on the interpretations of 
the findings and their implications for practice in these schools 
and others. 

How similar were the children in the five schools in the two 
education authorities? 

To vrfiat extent would the school organisation and physical setting 
influence the classrooms as cxan texts for learning? 
How differently would the teachers of the reception classes 
develop their curriculum and organise their classrooms and what 
was the rationale behind their practices? 

What was the evidence of the children's language competence on 
entry to school and to what extent did the assessment of their 
competence vary depending on the setting? 

How similar were the family backgrounds of these children and 
what were the views of their parents on their children's 
education and progress after a year in school? 

These are the questions behind the informa*-.ion presented in the 
report, with the focus in Part I on the range of characteristics 
of the children on entry and on the classroom contexts. In Part 
II a more detailef! report of the language abilities of the 
children is presented with examples of extracts from transcripts 
of recordings in a number of settings. In the remainder of this 
chapter a brief summary Mill be provided of the main fir«3ings and 
their implications with references to the chapter or chapters in 
which these are discussed. 

Itie Schools (See Chapter 2) 

This study took place .in five primary schools in two urban 
areas in the West Midlands. The two large schools, which are 
housed in old buildings, have their own nursery class attended 
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part-time by roost of the children who enter the reception class. 
One of the three smaller schools, also in an old building, has 
its own nursery class attended by a number of the children 
entering the reception clsiss, most of its other children attend 
one of the nearby nursery schools prior to entry. The two 
remaining smaller schools, v^ich are in newer buildings, do not 
have a nursery class, a number of their entrants attend one or 
other of their nearby nursery schools. 

During 1982-83 the two large schools were organised with one 
admission date per session, with entry in September for all 
children who had their fifth birthday during that session: the 
three smaller schools (in a different local education authority) 
admitted children on three entry dates, namely at the beginning 
of the term in which they would have their fifth birthday. In 
all five schools children thus entered prior to the statutory 
entry date. Furthermore in both authorities provision of 
preschool education was for a higher proportion of the 
population than the average for England as a whole (^e pages 11 
and 12) and as a consequence, the majority of these children 
entered reception class from a nursery school or class. 

The headteachers of the five schools varied in their time in 
that post, from one head in the first year in post, to another 
who had been head throughout the school's development from a 
streamed junior school serving an indigenous white pojHjlation to 
its present position as a large primary school with a nursery 
class serving a population the majority of whom were from ethnic 
minority backgrounds, and for the majority of whom English was a 
second language. The other large school, whose headteacher had 
also been in post over the period of change, hsd likewise a large 
proportion of children from ethnic minority backgrounds, for the 
majority of whom also English was a second language. In both of 
these schools teachers from the Ethnic Minorities Sipport Service 
were based to assist with these latter children. All three of 
the remaining schools had some children from ethnic minority 
backgrounds. In each of these schools there were a few children 
of Asian ethnic origin and in one a comparatively small number of 
Afro-Caribbean ethnic origin: in the two others there was a 
greater proportion of Afro-Car ibb€»an origin. In terms of 
absolute numbers there were nearly as many of this latter group 
in the two large schools. There, however, they were in a small 
minority. 
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In both areas represented in this study there are many 
children from ethnic minority backgrounds, and for whora English 
is a second language. Indeed in one of these authorities, for 
which recent birth statistics are available, it would appear that 
not only is the proportion of children from ethnic minority 
backgrounds entering reception class likely to be rising, but 
also the proportion for whom English is a second language (see 
pages 7-10). Viere are likely thus to be a number of schools 
in the City whose reception classes will have proportions of 
children whose mother tongue is other than English similar to, 
or larger than, those represented in the two large schools in 
this study- There will, however, remain some schools where such 
children will be present in only very small numbers (as in the 
three Birmingham schools in this study). At a given point in 
time a certain school may have few or no children from ethnic 
minority backgrounds, then the situation may change over a 
relatively short time span. Likewise even in schools with a 
number of children from ethnic minority backgrounds the 
particular background represented may change, also over a 
relatively short time span. For this reason, if for no other, and 
there are indeed many good reasons, it is important that all 
teachers are sensitive to wide and important individual 
differences in any group of young children on entry to school, 
including those from ethnic minority backgrounds. 

Clearly some aspects of organisation of schools are 
influenced by, or evei controlled by local aithority policy, one 
such is date of and age on entry to school. It is apparent, 
however, that there are still organisational decisions available 
within the school which may result in a more gradual admissicxi 
over time of these eligible to enter on a given date to ensure 
that individual children have an opportunity to settle into 
school individually or in small groups. It is even clear that 
within authority policy different schools may have some 
flexibility (as was true in Sandwell where these two schools 
chose to operate one entry date while others had more than one). 
Likewise, in the revised procedure in Birmingham which came into 
effect in 1983-84 children may now be admitted at the beginning 
of the session in which they will have their fifth birthday, or 
may remain in preschool education, or at home, and en^er later in 
the year. It is important not to assume that the younger a child 
is on entering school the better for the child, or to accept 
unquestioningly the statement that it is better if all children 
enter school at the beginning of the school year. As in other 
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educational decisions, there are advantages and disadvantages in 
any policy and the long-term value for any child's educational 
progress will depend on what he or she gains by earlier 
admission, and loses by its delay. In any discussion of date and 
time of entry there are crucial related factors which must be 
considered, including organisational factors within the school- 
Briefly, flexible date of entry, whereby only a few children 
enter on any given day, has great potential value provided the 
teacher whose class these children enter is also flexible and 
functions in such a way that the latest arrivals are not 
disadvantaged by an organisational plan and curriculum which is 
•instructional' and 'class-based'. It may have particular value 
if few of the children have attended a nursery school or class 
and most are thus entering school for the first time or 
specifically for those entering school for the first time- Where 
many children are coming from the school's own nursery class, 
that policy for them might merely separate friends. Likewise a 
greater number of entry dates in the year may have great 
advantages in avoiding the danger that the younger children may 
become disadvantaged because tney have been introduced to the 
basic skills or other aspects of the curriculum at too early an 
age without full realisation of their relative immaturity (and as 
a result have failed to make progress). The equally serious 
danger is that those who are admitted to school later in the 
school year may as a result he disadvantaged by having a 
shortened time in reception class after which they are 'promoted' 
into classes where the teachers no longer regard them as 
•reception' children who are still in their first year in school. 
An indepth study of these five schools made it possible to 
highlight the potential strengths and weaknesses of these 
different patterns and the extent to which they were related to 
other factors. In the schools with one entry date the children 
all had a full year in reception class; there were, however, 
children who entered shortly after their fourth birthday, and 
others nearly a year older. Some of the youngest children were, 
one felt, in danger of being advanced tiJwards more formal work at 
a stage when they were not sufficiently mature and might well 
fail, whereas had they entered even another of these five schools 
yet with a similar classroom organisation, they would have 
experienced this only when they were about nine months older. In 
contrast, there were children who entered school as 'rising 
fives' in the summer term who were vulnerable to having only one 
term as reception class children, partly as a result of 
organisational features in the school (related also to the size 
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of the school). This is not the place to explore such issues in 
details they are, however, highlighted in the report in ways 
that could prove of value to productive discussion within schools 
and in teacher training with illustrations drawn from the very 
different experiences of individual childr«i even within a single 
year in these five schools. It should be stressed that there is 
no suggestion that age is the only determinant of maturity or 
that there are not other important considerations: the evidence 
here suggests, however, that age is an important and often 
overlooked factor. 

Another aspect of the local authority policy which may 
influence school policy and which is certainly of relevance, is 
the extent of provision of preschool education. Clearly 
discussion and decisions on date and age on entry should be 
related not only to within scIkxdI organisation and the curriculum 
but also to the availability of preschool education. These 
schools it was noted were admitting into the reception class 
children most of whom had already received at least some part- 
time preschool education. It is not possible within this study 
to assess the relative effects of this attendance on different 
children since the minority who had not attended were atypical in 
a number of ways as was clear from more detailed case studies. 
It is important to stress, however, that most of these children 
entered reception class either from another class in the same 
school or from another school. Thus those planning for their 
early education had either some first-hand knowledge of the 
children or a source of information from a nursery school. 
Furthermore most children had est/^blished social networks of 
friends who accompanied them into school, a situation which may 
not be true in the reception classes in areas where few children 
have access to preschool education. 

The Children (Chapters 3, 4 and 10} 

The children who were studied in this research were those 
who entered a reception class in these five schools during 1982- 
83. Ibere were 247 children, about half of whom entered the two 
large schools (in Sandwell) aged between 4 and 5 years of age, 
the other half entered the three sialler schools (in Birmingham) 
aged between 4 years 9 months and 5 years of age. While the 
range of ages on entry in the two groups of schools differed, by 
the end of the session in July 1983 a comparable age group 
entered each school. Details of the numbers of children entering 
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each school on each entry date, of the numbers of children of 
each ethnic background and of the number who had preschool 
education are show in Table 3.1 (page 18). In Table 3.2 (page 
26) the distribution of the cdiildren within each school over the 
year is shown, and the numbers who left during the session. 

It was noted that a number of diildren entered school other 
than at the normal entry date, others left during the sessicm and 
that it is important not to lose sight of the particular problems 
of such children who because of the nature of the research design 
it was not possible in this study to follow in depth. In the 
research sample 77% were known to have attended nursery school or 
class, for a number attendance had been in the nursery class of 
their same school. Thus for the majority of the children 
reception class was not their first experience in school, nor 
indeed even of that school. A number of these who had not such 
experience were among the late entries who had recently entered 
the immediate area of that school, again an important point. The 
proportion of children who had attended preschool education 
varied between schools, and in several schools a child might have 
attended one or other of several local nursery schools. 

t 

Of the 247 children in this research 

41% were indigenous white in ethnic origin 

34% were of Asian ethnic origin 

24% were of Afro-Caribbean ethnic origin 

and the remaining 1% from some other ethnic background. 

The proportion of children from a particular ethnic 
background varied in the different schools: indeed this was one 
of the bases for selection of the schools - 

The language skills of the children were assessed about 
their time of entry to reception class. test n^asured their 

ability to respond to questions of different levels of difficulty 
of a kind that might be encountered in school. It was possible 
to assess on the Preschool Larguage Assessment Instrument (PIAI) 
215 of the 247 children entering these schools in 1982-83 and 
most of those omitted were late entries or left before they could 
be tested. The proportion of children who could respond 
appropriately to questions of different levels of complexity are 
shown in Table 4.1 (page 37) and in Table 4.2 (page 40). The 
results for chiloiren who entered school on a single entry date 
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are shown in relation to date of birth, while in Table 4^ (page 
41) they are shown in relation to ethnic background. The 
qualitative aspects of the children's responses in the test 
situation are also r^rted briefly (pages 43-45). 

The test used was specifically devised for children about 
this age at the point of entry to achool and it would be expected 
that by about f xve years of age children would be able to respond 
to <^stions on all four levels of difficulty. The age range of 
the children when tested varied from 4+ to 5+ years of age (as 
they were tested about the time of entry to school). There were 
14% of the children who respraided adequately to questions on all 
levels of complexity and a further 18% to questions on three of 
the four levels: a further 30% to questions on two levels (see 
pages 33-38 for information on the levels of the questions and 
examples). The remaining c .ildren could either respond 
appropriately, when assessed in Ehglish, only to questions on the 
simplest level (30%) or were not able to respond adeqiaately even 
to Level 1 questions (7%). Further analyses ^wed that all but 
one of the children who did not respond adequately in English to 
even Level 1 questions were children whose mother tongue was 
other than English (see page 41). This was however somewhat 
confounded by the fact that there were among the youngest 
children in the study a disproportionate number of children of 
Asian ethnic origin (that is in the two schools with one entry 
date). As could have been expected, a greater number of the 
lower scoring children on the test were in the youngest age gtovp 
(see page 40). 

It is important to stress the finding that in eadi of these 
schools there were some children entering the reception class who 
had impressive abilities to understand and respond to questions 
of high levels of complexity and perceptual distance? there were 
other children in each school who were able only to respond 
approprii^cely to simple questions tied closely to perception. 
Furthermore, even when assessed in Ehglish, there were children 
within each ethnic group who were able to respond appropriately 
to questions of all four levels of complexity and perceptual 
distance. Likewise there were children of eadi ethnic background 
with very limited understanding of anything beyond simple 
la^°lling questions. At a later stage it was possible to assess 
the children whose mother tongue was Punjabi on the PIAI in that 
language. Most of these children could respond in Punjatbi to the 
test when administered in tliat language, answering questions at 
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least at Level 2 (see Table 10.1 on page 101). It should be 
stressed, however, that ttere were wide individual differences in 
the children's competence in their mother tongue also. The 
parental interviews of a sample of those v^iose mother tongue was 
Punjabi indicated that Punjabi was normally the language of the 
home between the eK3ults and often also when addressing the 
children (see Chapter 14). The results of retesting of these 
children in English after a year in school are shown in Table 
10.2 (oage 105). By the time of retesting in English a number of 
thes>c children were able to cope with questions cx\ all levels of 
complexity, this included children who had on entry had great 
difficulty (several of these were among the youngest children). 
Chapter 10 is devoted to a discussion of the assessment over 
time, in their mother tongue and in English, of the children for 
whom Punjabi was their mother tongue. The results indicated 
clearly that on entry to school a number of these children had as 
yet limited understanding of more complex types of questions in 
English (at least as measured in the test situation) and this was 
supported by other observations. During their first year in 
school most of these cliildren iiad support in or^il language in a 
small group setting from the Ethnic Minorities Si^sport Seivice. 
Two important issues are raised by these findings. It is 
questionable tow much of the classroom discourse some of these 
young children could understand in English in their early months 
in school. From observation it was clear that the small group 
discussions were an important (^sportunity for them to develop the 
appropriate language skills. Their attendance at these sessions 
raises yet other issues including the extent to which this may 
increase the children's difficulties in understanding the within 
classroom instruction because of their absence for part of the 
time. This will be raised again later. It is important to 
stress that some of these c±iildren did have limited English, and 
it would appear did need help and benefitted from the oral 
language stimulation in the small groups during their first year 
in school. It is equally important to stress that some of the 
children with limited competence in English were highly competent 
in Punjabi. A relevant point to be noted also is that there were 
children even within this small sample who at this early age 
could be tested in both Punjabi and in English and could perform 
impressively in both languages. The diildren whose progress is a 
matter for continued concern are tiiose whose competence in both 
English and in their mother tongtie appears limited, some of whom 
have additional factors which may be detrimental to their 
progress. 
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in summary, entering ^ach of these five schools were 
children who were able linguistically (shown both in test 
situation and in samples of preschool dialogue) a few were 
already ab 3 in two languages. There were other diildren who had 
difficulties in understanding and responding to questions of more 
than a very simple type related closely to perception. This was 
true not only of children for whom English was a second language. 
Finally there was a wider difference in age on entry to some 
schools than in others, such that 'reception class' in two 
schools meant diildren aged between 4+ and 5+ at the beginnii^ of 
the session, while in three schools the term 'reception class' 
referred to children on entry aged between 4-9 and 5 years of 
age. Most children in the former group then spent one year in 
the same class with the same teachers and children; most children 
in the latter three schools spent less than a year (and some no 
more than a term) with the same teacher in the reception class. 
A number of children moved several times before they had been one 
year in school, leaving <m occasion not just their first teacher 
but also a number of their companions (this was related parUy to 
school size). 

^ Cl^r^^ as Cait^te for teanmia (See Chapters 5 & 6) 

As has been noted many of these children entered reception 
class with some experience of preschool education in that school 
or elsewhere. It has also been noted that age on entry varied. 
The nature of the organisational group within which the child 
spent- his or her first year in school also varied depending on a 
variety of factors including the size of school. The cl-.ildren 
entering one of the three small schools joined a very different 
group depending on date of entry and it was clear that the 
experience of early education of the children entering at 
different points was very different (particularly this was noted 
for those who entered in the Summer Term). It is important to 
look carefully at the first year in school of a selection of 
children within such a system and to assess the extent to which 
children may be disadvantaged b:,^ the organisation in the school 
and whether there are any ways this can be alleviated - otherwise 
the accident of date of birth will at a very early stage affect 
differentially the children's experience of early education and 
their progress. In some ways the children likely to be most at 
risk could be those who entered late in the school year, and 
without preschool education- The issues to be explored with more 
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than one date of entry are related to the above and are 
organisational within the school as well as within the classroont 
(see Chapter 5 for further details). Children entering either of 
the two large schools {age range 4-5 years of age) could have 
been placed in more than one possible classroom. In one school 
there were two reception classes, in the other, four classes with 
reception children (and also second year infants). In both these 
situations the children could have at least one year with the 
same teacher and group of children. In these two schools most 
children for whom English was a second language also attended an 
EMSS teacher regularly during their first year in school. 

Observations in the classrooms revealed that while there 
were certain basic similarities in the curriculum which would be 
offered irrespective of the particular school or class which a 
child mtered there would be differemres in the appro»± adopted 
by the teacher and in the organisation of the classroom (see 
Chapter 6). In some classrooms there was a more explicitly 
organised timetable not only for shared facilities outside the 
classroom but also during the day. The distincticHi between the 
teacher as an 'instructor' or 'counsellor' appeared useful in 
distinguishing the approach; although there were individual 
differences these teachers were nearer to the former than the 
latter end of the continuum. There were differences, for 
example, in the extent to which the teachers either facilitated 
or encouraged talk by or between children, the extent to which 
they regarded part of the day as for 'work' (in the basic skills) 
and creative activities and discussion as 'play'. Observation 
indicated that in general the classrooms were similar to the 
reception classroom described in And So To School (Cleave et al, 
1982) in reflecting more the first of each of the following 
concepts work/play, dependence/independence, static/mobile, set 
work/choice of activities (and in contrast to the nursery sdxxjls 
and classes in that study where the second of each of these 
concepts was the more favoured). Interviews of the teachers at a 
later stage confirmed their commitment to the patterns which had 
earlier been observed in their classrooms. 

There is clearly no best approach for all children. One 
context may be more stimulating for certain children while a very 
different context may suit others: likewise one organisational 
pattern or approach may suit one teacher and be almost impossible 
for another teacher to sustain. There was evidence within this 
study of some children showing an independence and prolonged 
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concentrated attention or impressivi; dialogue skills at the 
preschool stage which did not appear to be stimulated or in 
evidence in the reception classroom. There ware other children 
who made rapid progress in basic skills and appeared to be 
stimulated by the 'work' orientated ethos of the reception 
classroom^ Several points which are important in this 
connection, however, are the lack in some settings of a 'graded' 
transition or even follow on from the kind of activity and type 
of approach of the preschool settings or of facilities and 
opportunities for creative play and oral language development as 
part of the curriculum. This would be particularly a matter of 
concern where few children had attended nursery ediK^ation, and 
here it is so with regard to the children who had entered direct 
from home where not all had experiences of dialogue and 
'concentrated' activity in small groups with other children- The 
potential of such activities and settings for language 
development were apparent in the settings reported in Chapter 12. 
In some of the classrooms there was limited evidence of dialogue 
which would assist the development of language skills of the 
chilaren for whom English was a second language or for children 
with limited competence in English as a first language. The 
early experiences of the basic skills of such children could have 
been assisted by dialogue with their more able classmates which 
would have been educationally productive. From evidence in other 
settings there were partly unrecognised and untapped language 
skills among a number of children, including older children in 
the classes with family grouping. 

One noticeable feature was a similarity in the concept of 
'reception class' irrespective of the age group of children 
composing the class with little allowance for the fact that, for 
example, most of these children were below the statutory age of 
starting school when they entered the reception class - and some 
far below. Many of these children could in another school, area, 
or as a result of change of policy within the same authority have 
still been in attendance in a nursery s::hool or class (some even 
by the end of their year in reception class). There seemed to be 
littlp allowance for these differences but rather of a curriculum 
for the reception class. Furthermore, the extreme youth of some 
of these children, who on entry were little over four years of 
age (and for whom in addition English was a second language) did 
not appear to be fully acknowledged in, for example, the emphasis 
on early writing skills and expectations of motor co-ordination. 
The above points are in no way peculiar to the classrooms in this 
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study- They are, however, more easily identified and highlighted 
when, as in t' s study, it is possible to observe individual 
children over tiine and in different contexts. 

The contexts which the children experienced when with the 
EMSS teachers were also observed. There the focus was on oral 
language and encouraging the children in their limited time in 
attendance to use and to develop their competence in English 
within a framework of si^)portive activities (this is reported in 
Chapter 5 pages 55-57 and Chapter 6 pages 67-69) . 

The Teacfaers; the ir views (See Chapter 7) 

After the observational aspects of the study were completed 
it seemed important to interview the teachers to ascertain their 
aims and priorities with regard to these reception classrooms. 
These were all experienced teachers and only one was new to that 
school during the time of the observation, another was teaching 
the reception class for the first time in 1982-83. In general 
the interviews confirmed the views on the priorities of the 
teachers which had been inferred from their classroom 
organisation and practice- The interview initially explored 
their views more generally then included a number of specific 
questions on aspects of practice in early education (the 
interview schedules are in Appendix I). 

Most of the teachers gave among their priorities for the 
reception class some aspect of settling children happily and 
confidently into school prepared to benefit from the curriculum 
bo the best of their ability. Constraining influences mentioned 
included physical amenities and human resources. The teachers 
did not, however, refer to age differences within the reception 
class either in response to the early question or in response to 
questions about the range of skills the children brought. 
Several teachers felt they had been too anxious to advance the 
children in the basic skills at an early stage. The teachers 
clearly saw instruction in the '3 R's' as important in the 
reception class and placed an emphasis on the basic skills in 
reading and the motor aspects of handwriting. Some children were 
felt to be ready to read immediately and most ready for 
handwriting practice- The emphasis in their classrooms was not 
seen by the teachers as a result of pressure from the teacher who 
would next receive these children. Oral language development was 
stated initially as an important priority by several of the 
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teachers and when asked specifically all acknowledged its 
importance. Each regarded it as her responsibility and reference 
was rarely made to the possible important roles played by others 
in this, either from the preschool setting, in the EMSS setting, 
or at home. 

The teachers were in general committed to the type of 
pattern within which they operated with regard to intake, 
although some concern was expressed for the problems of three 
intakes related to the problems of the summer intake and the 
limited time these children were with them (partly the effect of 
size of school rather than intake specifically). 

The views of the teachers on similarities and differences 
between preschool education and reception classes in aims and 
organisation were relatively consistent and in line with those 
observed in And So To School (Cleave et al, 1982). There was 
little awareness that language develcpment was an important aim 
of preschool education which was seen mainly as 'socializing'. 
There was limited knowledge of the patterns of activities in 
preschool education and what might have been the experiences in 
that setting of the children they had received (and likewise of 
possible lacks in those who had come direct from home). It seems 
important that there is more shared knowledge and discussion 
between those directly involved with the children's education 
before and after the transition and that teacher trainii^ of any 
teachers who will be responsible for children in reception 
classes does include knowledge of and observation in preschool 
units. 

The teachers were aware of the children with difficulties; 
there was a tendency to attribute any improvements in the 
children's language over their first year in school exclusively 
to their efforts and not to make reference to the work of other 
agencies or the home or indeed the fact that some children were 
very young on entry. Problems did not tend to be referred to in 
terms which were ethnic specifically but rather by a description 
of particular children in terms of a constellation of factors of 
which, for example, second language learning might be one, or 
arrival from abroad or particular known features in the home 
background. Such children might be from an ethnic minority 
background or not and it should be noted that this was indeed the 
background of more than half of the children in this study, ihe 
teachers when specifically asked about their views on any 
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problems caused by the children's ethnic background responded 
that they felt the children were integrated as a community and 
played well tocjether - a view that was confirmed by observation 
in the preschool units, classrooms and playgrounds and of 
friendship patterns. 

The co-ordinating role of two of the teachers with posts of 
responsibility for the infant department was also explored (in 
the two schools with several reception classes). They were 
committed to the organisation in their respective schools, were 
aware of the individual children, their needs and their families 
and familiar with the nursery setting which the children had 
attended (for which they were also responsible) and with its 
aims- l^iey regarded oral language development as an important 
priority in the reception class and would not have placed 
pressure on the staff to accelerate teaching of the 3Rs at that 
early stage in the children's scIkx)! career. 

The EMSS teachers who were interviewed also stressed the 
importance of oral language, and regarded the develc^m^t of that 
as their aim, work specifically in the basic skills they felt 
was the responsibility of the class teachers. As had been 
noted when observing the groups of children in these settings, 
dialogue had a high priority about and within familiar settings 
to ensure that the children acquired a survival language as 
quickly as possible. These teachers felt their separate settir^s 
enabled the children in these small groups to 'risk take' and 
develop their competence - especially the ^y and quiet children- 
There are advantages and disadvantages in any pattern of support 
service whether the children are assisted by team-teaching in the 
regular classroom, are withdrawn and if so for structured 
teaching, work related to the class work, or for cxsmpensatory or 
different activities. These staff were clearly providing a 
dynamic and activity-based oral language eivironment for these 
children for whom English was a second language and one within 
which in a very short time the children had considerable 
opportunity to speak, to interact and gradually to develop 
confidence- The extent to which these teachers could have 
developed a similar setting or the crucial elements of this 
setting in the regular classrooms is open to question, especially 
in a context where their priorities and also their organisatiai 
and approach might be very different from those of the reception 
class teacher- As with other educational decisions there are 
complex issues to be explored. What is important is that the 
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strengths and weaknesses of each approach are fully appreciated 
and that dialogue between the adults involved in the education of 
a single child is encouraged and indeed facilitated - whether it 
be between the preschool teachers and the reception class 
teachers or the reception class teachers and the support 
services. It is difficult with the demanding task within one's 
own setting in early education both of time and resources to 
initiate and even more to sustain discussions. Clearly, however, 
such sharing whether it be by working simultaneously with others, 
by observing them at work, or at least by comparing views and 
perspectives should be part of the training of teachers and of 
their continued professional develc^m«it. The value of this is 
perhaps highlighted by the evidence of the many-sidedness of 
these children and their very different 'faces' in different 
contexts where anyone seeing them in only one setting - or type 
of setting - could well underestimate their abilities or fail to 
appreciate their difficulties. 

Language; the influenoe of setting (See Chapters 8-13) 

Much of Part II of the report is devoted to a discussion of 
the evidence from the recordings of the language of a sample of 
these children, preschool and in a variety of settings after 
entry to the reception class - 

•Hie teachers were shown sample items comparable to those of 
the questions of different levels of complexity on the language 
test and asked to judge the likelihood of each diild sua;eeding 
on each of these items (Chapter 9). Most of the teachers did 
regard questions of Level 1, 2 cind 3 on the test as of increasing 
difficulty, but did not discriminate between the sample items at 
Levels 3 and 4 in ^ite of the need in the latter for verbal (not 
pointing) responses and to a 'why' question. In general the 
children their teachers expected to do well were among the better 
scorers and those expected to have difficulties were among the 
poorer scorers. There were noticeable differences in the ^read 
some of the teachers would have expected based on the sample 
items and the actual proportions at different levels (x\ the test- 
While it is accepted that this is a comparison between sample 
items and children's performance on a range of items at each 
level there was some relevant evidence from the recordings made 
of teacher-child dialogue (reported in Cliapter 11) which suggests 
that the teachers were not all aware of the high level of 
competence of some of the children in language and the extreme 
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difficulties faced by other children in meeting the demands of 
relatively simple questions, even in ttie i^esence of materials as 
a focus. 

The teachers were asked to speak briefly in turn with a 
number of children individually, children from different ethnic 
backgrounds and for v^m language sauries were available in other 
settings as well as their results from PLAI on entry to school. 
In most samples the teacher adopted a role of * instructor* asking 
questions where a 'right' answer was in mind and the child's 
response was thus limited, resulting often in single word answers 
- or on occasions silences from those with difficulties. The 
more successful dialogue was when an able child felt free to 
contribute beyond the bounds or requirem«its of the question or 
the teacher 'engineered' a oxiversation where at points she was 
indeed a real audience with whom the child was attempting to 
communicate - and might succeed, in spite of difficulties in 
coping with all the surface features of language - which might 
indeed be a second language. There was a tendency for the 
teachers to ask the children a series of questions, and on 
occasion multiple questions without allowing the children 
sufficient time to process the individual questions. Itiere was 
also a tendency to ask frequent forced dioice questions needing 
only one word answers. 

In Chapter 12 evidence is jaresented from transcripts of 44 
of the children who were recorded in groups of four with, in each 
group, children of different ethnic backgrounds and levels of 
competence in language. The setting \/as comparable for all and 
obviously stimulated a sustained discussion and activities 
between the children to which all contributed. In this setting 
even the less able children were permitted to participate and 
showed an ability to ask questions, to respond and to use 
sentences in their attempts to communicate. At a later st£^e in 
that setting an adult joined the group and developed the 
discussion further as the children attempted to relate to her the 
activities in which they had participated. There were Creole 
features in the language of some of the children of Afro- 
Caribbean ethnic origin in some contexts. From the tape 
recordings in these group settings it would however have been 
virtually impossible to identify the ethnic origin or mother 
tongue of children with any certainty. 
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Further evidervx is presented in Chapter 13 drawn from other 
contexts showing the importance of the setting in determining the 
extent and quality of language used by individual children- As 
in the earlier chapters there are examples from children from 
different ethnic backgrounds. The c<mtribution as a stimulus to 
language of certain types of setting and particular activities 
was apparent in the recordings as was the skill of some of the 
more able children (even those for whom English was a second 
language) in encouraging and supporting less able companions in 
communication. Some lessons and ideas for classroom activities 
and guidelines for teaciisr-child dialogue are presented in these 
chapters. Further papers based on the dialogue in preschool 
units, the group discussions reported in Chapter 12 and the 
language in different settings reported in Chapter 13 will also 
be reported elsewhere. 

Parents; their views on their children (see Qiapter 14) 

A parental interview was arranged for a sample of the 
children, examples of whose language in a variety of contexts 
were available, at least one parent of 23 of the children was 
interviewed, mainly those from ethnic minority backgrounds- 
Where the mother tongue was Punjabi the parent was interviewed in 
that language. Background information on the family was 
obtained, including in the case of the children whose mother 
tongue was other than English, the language used in different 
cont-exts in the home. Where the parents themselves had been 
educated and in what language was also noted (the interview 
schedule is Appendix II). 

In all but one of the families of Asian ethnic origin that 
was the origin of both parents and the mother tongue was normally 
used in the home between the adults. It was often also used in 
talking with the children who were more inclined now that they 
were at school to address each other in English. In most 
families the father at least had been in this country for more 
than 15 years. Not all the fathers were reported to be literate 
in their mother tongue and several, though competent in oral 
English, were reported not to be literate in English. Three of 
the mothers, all with relatively young families, were relatively 
recent arrivals in this country. Most mothers had some limited 
command of English, but their mother tongue was the language in 
the home between the adults and tended also to be that used to 
the children. The families kept links with relatives in this 
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country and in their homeland; a number used videos of Asian 
films for example as a way of informing the children of their 
culture which, with their religion and customs, it was felt 
important to retain. These parents regarded education as 
important for ,their children's future even where they themselves 
had limited education either in their mother tongue or in 
English. These parents wished to ensure that their childroi were 
competent in English and in their mother tongue in which there 
was often material available in the home. All the children of 
Asian ethnic origin %^se parents were interviewed had brothers 
or sisters who had already attended that school or were still in 
school. 

11)6 size of family group of the childrai of AfroK^aribbean 
origin whose parents were interviewed was very different- The 
important difference from the point of view of links with the 
school emd knowledge of the expectations and approadi within the 
school was that these children did not have a sibling attending 
that school who might be a companion in the playground for 
example, nor had they an older sibling who had attended that 
school. Thus this child's entry to sdiool was the parent's first 
or only recent contact with that scIkxsI and most of tl^ parents 
interviewed had at least their primary education in Jamaica, not 
in Britain. The views of these parents on their own and their 
children's use of Creole (or Patois) are also reported in Chapter 
14. 

All parents interviewed felt welcome in school and did not 
appear reticent to discuss problems with the staff. Some would 
have welcomed more contact but were reticent to initiate it, 
especially where they had a limited command of English. Some 
would have 2^reciated more books from school for their children 
to read and all seemed, in different ways, to be supportive and 
encouraging of their diildren, interested in and knowledgeable cm 
their progress. 



It was clear throughout the study that these schools were 
commit v-ed, caring settings for the education of these young 
children, that they were integrated multi-ethnic settings where 
the children's friends could be and were often from different 
backgrounds. Those for whom English was a second langu^e were 
supported, often with the additional presence of older siblings 
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close enough in age to be playmates as well as communicators of 
what to expect, both to their younger siblings and to their 
parents. There were things that could be changed and iragsroved, 
and were promising developments which could be fostered. The 
issues were seldom seen or treated as 'ethnic' specific in the 
schools. Itiere was a concern rather, within the constraints of 
the system and organisation as it is, in the style most suited to 
the individual practitioner to cater for the early education of 
all these young children in such a way as to give them a firm 
foundation and promising start. It is h<^>ed to explore at some 
later stage the further progress of a selection of these young 
children. It is to be hoped that the positive attitudes to 
school and to education are maintained and their progress 
ccmtinued. 

There are some children fcr whom concern must already be 
felt - a few are referred to in this report. Others were noted 
on visits to schools, among those who entered late, changed 
schools, and/or were absent on a number of occasions, thus 
frustrating the attempts by the schools to sustain the support 
which they so clearly needed. The focus in this report on the 
children whom it was possible to observe over time and in a 
variety of contexts must not lead us to overlook these other 
often vulnerable children. It may be possible at some point to 
identify some of these children from the early class lists and 
observe their progress also. 



There are important insights from this research for those 
involved in early education - administrators and advisers as well 
as teachers. There are implications for in-service and initial 
teacher training, not only for those who will work in multi- 
ethnic schools but for all those training for early education. 
In addition to this report there are related papers already in 
press ^ee Clark ed. 1985), videotaped examples of assessment of 
young children and interviews with two of the consultants on 
communication with young children. Extracts from transcripts 
will also be available. Together these resources should provide 
a stimulus to help those involved in early education to meet the 
new challenges with which they are faced. 
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AmDIX I 



Interview Schecfale for Tteachers of Reoeption Classes 

Me are interested in the perceptions you had of your 
reception children last year, how you saw them on entering and 
then leaving your class? what you felt were the key areas in your 
curriculum aims? and if this class was any different or similar 
to classes you had taught before; and if so, how. 



1. What do you see as the priorities in being a reception 
teacher? 

2. What features helped ^-ou achieve your aims? (physical; human; 
curricalum) 

3. What other features constrained your practice? 

4. What range of skills did the reception children bring with 
them on entry? 

5. How did you go about building on them? 

6. What were your greatest successes? In which ways wet 3 you 
unsuccessful? 

7- If you were starting now, in what ways would you have done 
things differently? (materials; organization; approaches) 



8. What were the constraints preventing you frcsn succeeding? 

9. Were there any particular features peculiar to last year 
affecting the teaching/learning context? 

10. Was there any child/children who had highly specific 
individual learning needs/problems? 

11. In relationship to your aims as a reception teacher 

(a) What do you see as the strengths/weaknesses of family 
grouping (School 2) 

(b) If you had had a class of all reception children would it 
have altered the overall aims in the classroom? 

12. In relationship to your aims as a reception teacher 

(a) What do you see as the strengths and weaknesses of three 
intakes a year? 

(b) one intake a year? 

(c) cx)e age-range/family grouping? 
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13. (a) In relationship to your aims as a reception teacher, 
what do you see as the streiKfths and weaknesses of a class of 
all rec^tion children? 

(b) Alternative -? 

(c) In relationship to your aims as a reception teacher what 
do you see as the strenghths and weaknesses of ans intake? 

(d) three intakes? 

14. What had you hoped to achieve with most of the children in 
the curriculum at the end of their reception year? 

15. In what ways do you see a difference between the reception 
class and a pre-school class? 

16. Are there any similarities? 

17. Some diildren enter reception class having had nursery class 
or school experience, some have not. Do you see thorn as 
having different needs? In what ways? 



It has been suggested in recent research, that children in 
nursery schools and classes have free choice of activities 
for most of the day. 

18. For what proportion of the day in the reception class do you 
consider children should have choice of activities? 

19. What sorts of activities? 



Tt)e same study has suggested childr^ in the nursery setting 
are free to ipove around at dtKsice. 

20. What is your view about this for the reception child? 

21. To what extent did this happen in your reception class? 

22. For what purposes? 



Research has also shown that mrsery children are allowed to 
develop and sustain areas of interest/activity. 

23. To what extent is this c^ropriate in a rec^tion class? 

24. If so, what sorts of activities/areas/interests do children 
initiate an area of interest? 
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TEACEiER MOBILITY 



In preschool, staff tend to move around and make contact and 
work with individual children for most of the day. 

25. How far do you think this is appropriate in the reception 
class? 



PIAY/^RK 

It has been observed, through research, that play was used as 
a label more often than work in the nursery setting, whereas 
work was used more in reception classes and play is something 
to do when work has been finished. 

26- How do you feel about this? 



I expect like most teachers, you see helping children to read 
as part of the job of the reception class teaci^r. 

27. What kind of resources do you feel are important in helping 
you achieve this? 

28. Are there resources that you 1 you need or are in short 
supply? 

29. How do you decide when to start the teaching of reading with 
individual children? 

30. How do you go about it? (groips, individual) 

31. What do you see as the early stages of reading? 

32. What do you see as the early stages of writing? 

33. What do you see as the early stages of nui±>er? 

34. Do you see a role for writing production as distinct from 
copy writing? If so, what? 

35- ^^t is the role of story reading? 

Have you read the research report And so to School? 

36. If you had been the teacher receiving the children into the 
next class, what skills would you have expected them to have 
in reading? 

37. If you had been the teacher receiving the children into the 
next class, what skills would you have expected them to have 
in writing? 
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38. If you had been the teacher receH'ing the children into the 
next class, what skills would you have expected them to have 
in nuioeracy? 

39- Would you have expected this of all the children? 



We have talked about children; curriculum; skills. 

40. What do you see as the iirportance of oral language? 

41. I expect some of the children have limitation in oral 
language on entry to reception - which features are 
particularly striking? 

42- How much of it is your responsibility to help overcome these? 

43. Were there any children whose language was so limited that it 
made it difficult for them to function in school? Name. 

44. In what ways were they experiencing difficulties? 

45- Were there any children yoi regarded as language advanced and 
you had difficulties in catering for their needs within the 
constraints of the classroan? 

46. Do you feel that any of the children had particular 
difficulties in school because of their ethnic background? 
Who? 

47. Language difficulties or problems in other areas - e.g- 
playg round. 

48- What kinds of problems? 

49. I know we have asked a lot of questions - perhaps we have 
asked the wrong ones. Are there any other points you want to 
raise that you think are relevant or important? 
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Interviaf Schedule for teachers of reoeption children f row EMSS 

1. What c3o you see as your priorities in terms of EWSS teaching? 

2. What features helped you achieve these? 

3. What other features constrained your practice? 

4. What range of skills did the reception children bring with 
them on entry? 

5. How did you go about building on them? 

6. What do you consider were your successes? 

7. What do you consider were your failures? 

8. Were there any particular features last year affecting the 
teaching/learning context? 

9. Was there any child/children who had highly specific 
individual learning needs/problem? 

10- In what ways do you see a difference between the children 
entering reception having had nursery experience and those 
from home? 

It has been suggested in recent research that children in 
nursery classes have free choice of activities for most of 
the day:- 

11. For v^t proportion of their time in the EMSS setting do you 
consider children should have a choice of activities? 

It has been observed, through research, that play was used as 
a label more often than work in the nursery setting, whereas 
work was used more in the reception class and play as 
somathing to do when work has been finished. 

12. How do you feel about this? 

13. I expect some of the children have limitations in oral 
language on entry to reception. Whose language was so 
limited that it made it difficult for them to function? 
Name. 

14- Were there any children you regarded as language advanced? 
Name. 

15. Any other points? 
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Interview S diedule for Teachers in charge of Reception Classes 

1. What were the bases on which the reception classes were 
formed/ or to which classes the reception children v'ere sent? 

2. What range of skills did the reception children bring with 
them on entry? 

3. What do you see as your major aims as a head of department 
{head of infants)? 

4- Were there any features in the department t^iat helped achieve 
these aims? 

5. Any constraints? 

6. What do you consider were your successes/failures last year? 

7. Is there anything that you would have done differently in 
your department if you were startir^ over again? 

8. V^ere there any particular features peculiar to last year 
affecting the situation? 

9. In relationship to ycnir aims as a head of department, what do 
you see as the strengths/weaknesses of one intake into 
reception? 

10. In relationship to your aims as a head of department, what do 
you see as the strenghths/weaknesses of three intakes into 
reception? 

11. In relationship to your aims, what do you see as the 
strengths/weaknesses of family grouping? 

12. In relationship to your aims, what do you see as the 
strengths/weaknesses of all reception one age entry? 

13. What would you hope that your staff would have achieved with 
most of the children at the end of their reception year? 

14. In what ways do you see a difference between the reception 
class and preschool class? 

15. Some children enter reception class having had r&irsery class 
or school experience, some have not. Do you see them as 
having different needs? 

It has been suggested in recent research that children in 
nursery school and classes have free choice of activity for 
most of the day. 

16. For what proportion of the day in the reception class do you 
consider children should have choice of activity? 
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The same study, as you probably know, has suggested children 
in the nursery setting are free to move around at choice. 

17. What is your view about this for the reception child? 

Research has shown that nursery children are allowed to 
develop and sustain areas of interest/act ivity. 

18. To what extent is this appropriate in reception classes? 
TEACHER MOBILITY 

In preschool, staff tend to move around and make contact and 
work with individual children for most of the day. 

19. How fai o you think this is appropriate in the reception 
class? 

PLAY/WORK 

It has been observed, through research, that play was used as 
a label more often than work in the nursery setting, whereas 
work was used more often in reception classes and play is 
somethirg to do when work has been finished- 

20. How do yoM feel about this? 

21. What kind of resources do you feel are important in helping 
your teachers with the reading process? 

22. Are there resources that you feel are in short supply? 

23. What do you consider are the early stages of reading? 

24. Vtet do you consider are the early stages of writing? 

25. What do you consider are the early stages of nun4»r? 

26. Writing production ; Do you see a role for writing production 
as distinct from copy-writing? 

27. What is the role of story-reading? 

28. What do you see as the importance of oral language? 

29. I expect some of the children have limitations in oral 
language on entry to reception. Which features are 
particularly striking? 

30. How much of it is your responsibility to help overcome these? 

31. Were there any children whose language was so limited that it 
made it difficult for them to function in school? Najie- 

32. In what ways? 
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33. Were there any children you regarded as language advanced and 
there were difficulties catering for their needs within the 
constraints of the classroons? 

34. Do you feel that any of the children had particular 
difficulties in school because of their ethnic background? 

35- Any other relevant or important points you think we may have 
missed? 
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m&Kox II 



Parental Interviai 

Below are the topics covered, where possible, in the 
inter yiews. Hiey were adapted as appropriate. Some of the items 
were included only where the child's mother tongue was Punjabi 
and/or replaced by alternative items on background. 
Nane of diild 
Person interviewed 

Children Position in family, age and sex of siblings. Sdiools 

attended by siblings and whether nursery school was attended. 
Number of adults 

Place of birth mother and father 
Arrival in UK (date) 
Education (place) 

(medium) 
Age on leaving sctK>ol 
Present work 

Any holidays to sub-oontinent 

Why was this area chosen to live? 

How long have you been here? 

Do you have many relatives living nearby? 

If yes, do you visit each otter frequently? 

Anyone visiting frequently wlw speaks only first language? 

If no, how often are you able to visit relatives? 

Language 

Which language do you tend to use at home? 

a) adults 

b) adults with children 

c) children 

d) children with adults 

Any circumstances when other language used? 

Are you literate in first language (e.g. newspaper)? 

If yes, is that due to subcontinent schooling or something else, 

e.g. supplementary cl^sses/hcane tuition in U.K.? 
Are any of the children learning to read, write first language? 
At home or classes? 

If not yet, will you encourage this v^hen children are older? 
Do children have access to books, newspapers in first language? 
Either adult or children's material? 

Does anyone read/tell stories to children in first language? 
If yes, how often, how is it done? With/without books or 
pictures? 
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Do you feel children benefit from above? 

Do children match a lot of T.V? (Special pcograaiDes) 

What sort of things has he/she learned fros T.V? 

What about films - video? Have you got/hire a video recorder to 

watch Asian films? 
If yes, how often? 

If yes, dc children ^tc^ as a family? 

Perhaps this has not been possible yet, but do you think children 

visiting the subcontinent is important? 
Context of School 

How do you think ..x..*s education is developing? 
How is he/she finding Qiglish emd Punjabi? 

How do you ^1 about first language in school? Would you like 

to aee it introduced? 
BoW? 

Why do you think it has not been introduced? 

To Afro-Caribbean ethnic origin parents the questions were on the 

use of Creole by th^iselves and ti% children. 
Parental Perceptions of School 
How do you feel ..x. . is getting on at school? 
What kinds of things do you think he is learning? Are there other 

things you would have liked him to leeurn? 
Did he settle into school straight away? 

Does he talk to you about school? What kinds of things does he 

talk about? 
Does he have special friends at school? 
Have you met any of them? 
Who does he play with vinen not at school? 
What does he play at? when he is alone? 
Did you enjoy being at school? Age on leaving? 
Did you do any study afterwards? 

How inportant do you think education is for your child? 

School/Home Parental participation/initiative 

How often do you go to scbooll Welcome? 

Do you ever get a chance to talk to the x:eaci^r? 

Have you ever had a chance to be in the classroom? Yes/No. 

Would you have liked to have had the chance? 

Did you find it interesting? 

What are the ways you feel you can best help your child bo get on 
in school? 

Do you think it is important for your child to read? 
Do you have much time to read yourself? If so, what? 
Do you take a newspaper regularly? 
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Child at hcane/personality 

Does he like to play with other children? If there are no other 

c±ildr«i, what does 1^ do? 
Is he like his brothers/sisters? 
Does he get upset easily? 

Do you have to d^eck his behaviour often/not often/hardly ever? 
What kinds o£ things does he talk about? 
What does he particularly enjoy doing? 

Does he watch T.V? Special prograumnes? What sorts of things has 

he learned from T.V? 
When he was small did parents or other adults read or tell 

stories to him? 
How often? never 



Does an adult still tell/read stories now? 

Does he like to look at books? Any favourites? 

Does he bring books back from school? Do you listen to him 

reading? Does he want you to? 
Does he belong to school library? 
Do you buy hint books? Does he enjoy dKX>sing them? 
Does child do ^y of the following at hoine- 
play with toys ) 



not very often (less than c»ce per week) 

about once a week 

a ocx:ple of times a week 

every day 



writing ) 

drawing ) 

reading ) 

looking at books } 



often 
sometimes 



never 
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